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THE REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 


HE scope of the Reform Bill has been considerably enlarged 
during the past week by the adoption of Mr. Laing’s 
amendment, providing that no boroughs with a population under 
10,000 shall return more than one member. It was indeed almost 
impossible that after dealing so boldly and sweepingly with the 
franchise, the House should rest content with the meagre_and 
imperfect scheme of redistribution proposed by the Government. 
There was no sort of relation between the magnitude of one 
part of the measure and the paltriness of the other. Nor was 
that all. By the extension of the suffrage, the inequalities of 
our present representative system would have been increased in 
a degree for which no sort of compensation was afforded by the 
partial disfranchisement of twenty-three small boroughs and 
the allotment of the seats thus gained to unrepresented towns 
and populous counties. It is plain that while the larger con- 
stituencies would be enormously swelled by the introduction of 
household suffrage and the reduction of the occupation franchise 
in counties, no corresponding addition would be made to the 
voters in the small and decaying boroughs which are at present 
so greatly over-represented; and therefore, without a consider- 
able redistribution of seats, anomalies, which are even now 
sufficiently indefensible, would have been aggravated to a degree 
that would have been positively intolerable. The only result 
of adhering to the Government plan would have been to lay the 
foundation for a future agitation; and as we deprecate this 
most earnestly, we rejoice that the “original policy” and the 
“fundamental principles ” of Mr. Disraeli were sufficiently elastic 
to admit of considerable expansion on this as on other points. It 
is true that even now the exigencies of the case will be met most 
imperfectly. Looking to the growth of population, a town of 
10,000 inhabitants is not, in the present day, entitled to two 
representatives; and it is matter for extreme regret that a 
pradish reluctance to destroy “existing centres of representa- 
tion” should have led the House to reject Mr. Serjeant 
Gaselee’s proposition to disfranchise all boroughs containing 
fewer than 5,000 persons. We can quite appreciate the reluc- 
tance of the Government to ask the representatives of those 
places to perform on themselves the Japanese operation of 
Happy Despatch; and the result of the division on the honour- 
able and learned gentleman’s amendment, is a sufficient proof 
that those members are not disposed to commit political suicide 
unless under extreme pressure. But public opinion cannot be per- 
manently satisfied with a system under which ten small boroughs, 
with a total population of only 39,704, return ten members to 
Parliament; while counties and boroughs each with more than 
double their united population will, even under Mr, Laing’s plan, 
have to be content with two. Something may, no doubt, be 
done to mitigate this unsatisfactory state of things by grouping 
a number of these little places. But that course is open to two 
objections, In the first place, it will not give us the number of 
members we require to meet the claims of Scotland, of our 
large towns, and of our populous counties to increased repre- 
sentation; and in the second place, it will still leave us with 
& number of constituencies which have no real independence, 
and which will be almost entirely under the influence of the 
great proprietors in their neighbourhood. With the fifty-five 
seats which would have been placed at their disposal by the 
combined operation of Mr. Laing’s and of Mr. Serjeant Gaselee’s 


amendments, and by the disfranchisement of the four pecc&nt 
boroughs of Yarmouth, Lancaster, Totnes, and Reigate, the 
Government might have met Parliament after the Whitsuntide 
recess with a scheme that would not be wholly iradequate to 
the occasion, and would not involve any addition to the 
House of Commons. As it is, we do not see how the new plan 
of redistribution which is in course of preparation can be other- 
wise than glaringly imperfect, even if it is not positively 
objectionable.—~Ater arta ie to the popular wishes 
and demands, it was hardly wort ile to baulk them for the 
sake of a few rotten boroughs. Nor can we regard that as a 
truly Conservative policy which holds out the strongest 
temptations to an early reopening of the most delicate and 
difficult questions connected with our representative system. 
However, the Government and the majority of the House 
seem to have decided against any positive disfranchisement ; 
and it only, therefore, remains to consider in what mode the 
seats which are set free may best be disposed of. At present 
those seats are only forty-five in number; but as Mr. Disraeli, 
while opposing the disfranchisement of small boroughs, care- 
fully avoided saying anything against their grouping, it is 
possible that he may still adopt the latter course, and thus 
obtain nearly, if not quite, the full number embraced by Mr. 
Laing’s scheme. The first question that arises with reference 
to their distribution is as to whether any of them are to be 
given to Scotland. Now we are by no means insensible to the 
inconvenience of increasing the number of the House of Com- 
mons; and as we have already said we would willingly see the 
disfranchisement of small boroughs carried to an extent which 
would enable us to dispense with it. But after ali it is better 
to incur the evils which are attendant on such a measure than 
to leave the English borough and county representation in a 
radically unsatisfactory condition. And for our own part we do 
not see how we can make any approach to a state of things 
which will give tolerable content unless we can distribute 
at least fifty seats amongst the large boroughs and counties. 
Nothing can be more obvious than that the representation of 
the English counties must be largely increased. The boroughs, 
which contain between eight and nine millions, return twice as 
many members as the counties, which contain, exciusive of the 
represented towns, a population of over eleven millions. There 
is, at present, no great cause for complaint in this; because 
the members for the small boroughs do, in effect, represent 
county interests; and because the representation of the counties 
is, in effect, the representation of the proprietorial class 
rather than of the inhabitants generally. But if we disfranchise 
a considerable number of small boroughs, and so far extend the 
county franchise as to emancipate the constituency from the 
predominant influence of the landlords, the inequality we 
have mentioned will become absolutely indefensible. It is cer- 
tainly no more than just that for every seat which is transferred 
from a small borough to a large one, an additional member 
should be given to acounty. Taking this transfer as the basis 
of our calculations, we do not see how we can estimate it at less 
than the twenty-five seats which Mr. Laing proposes. Both he 
| and the Government agree in thinking that there must be at 
| least twelve new boroughs; and we should be very much sur- 
| prised to hear any one suggest that there ought to be fewer. It 
would be easy to increase the list, and also to make out a good 
case for giving two members instead of one to some of those 
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boroughs. Then, if places with just over ten thousand inha- | and with the associations of the English people; but con. 


bitants are still to return two members, it is difficult to see how 
we can insist on limiting Birkenhead, Salford, Merthyr Tydvil, 
and Swansea (each with a population of considerably more 
than 50,000) to one member. Whatever may be said against 
the necessity or the justice of giving towns additional members 
in proportion to their size, it cannot be argued that it is right 
for several very large towns to return fewer members than a 
host of small towns. Indeed so far we do not expect that Mr. 
Laing’s scheme of redistribution will encounter any very 
strenuous opposition. But his proposition to give a third 
member to six large towns—Birmingham, Preston, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Manchester, and Liverpool—will probably not meet 
with equal acceptance. To us, however, it appears perfectly 
sound. We readily admit that it is neither possible nor 
desirable to arrange the representative system on a sym- 
metrical plan apportioning to each constituency a number of 
members in proportion to its population, or to its population 
and wealth combined. But on the other hand, we have always 
proceeded on the basis of giving, in a rough way, increased 
weight to the more important places. And while some boroughs 
have one, and others two members, there is a strong case 
for giving a third to towns which have acquired the enormous 


that Manchester should have five or six times the power 
ofa medium-sized town ; but still, it is unjust that the two 
should, so far as direct influence is concerned, be placed on a 
footing of absolute equality. That is not one of those mere 
theoretical anomalies of which Englishmen are careless: it is 
a practical grievance which cannot safely be neglected. We 
have now allotted twenty-four seats to boroughs, and we must 
add one for the London University. If we give the counties 
an equal number—and we certainly ought to do so—it is clear 
that there will be no seats to spare for Scotland out of the 
fifty or fifty-two which Mr. Laing would acquire. For our own 
part, we do not see that a better scheme of redistribution than 
that proposed by the member for Wick could be framed out of 
the same materials; but while we approve it as far as it goes, 
we must repeat our regret that it is not so far supplemented 
by the disfranchisement of small boroughs as to obviate any 
necessity for increasing the number of the House. 

If the House should decide upon adding a third member to 
certain boroughs and divisions of counties an important ques- 
tion will arise as to the best mode of giving this additional 
representative. Shall the whole place or division return the 
three members, or shall it be broken up into wards or districts, 
each returning one or more members? It is well known that 
the late Mr. Cobden was in favour of the latter plan; nor can 
there be any doubt that it possesses considerable advantages. 
It is generally the case, both in towns and counties, that different 
portions of each are inhabited by different classes, between whom 
there is little communication, and who have but few feelings, 
opinions, or interests in common. By the suggested division each 
class might obtain its fair share of representation ; and we should 
obtain a natural and wholly unobjectionable safeguard against 
that swamping of classes of which we heard so much last year. 
Again, it is tolerably certain that as you enlarge the constitu- 
ency and increase the number of votes which a man has to 
give, you diminish the sense of responsibility with which each 
is bestowed. It is, therefore, better that a smaller number of 
men should choose only two representatives than that a larger 
number should have the power of returning three. Instead of 
having unicorn or three-cornered constituencies we would there- 
fore divide the large boroughs and counties on which it is pro- 
posed to confer a third member. It is not improbable that, 
even if this be not done, minorities may obtain a share of the 
representation in these places through that sense of fair-play 
and that disposition to forbearance which will probably 
prevail when party spirit does not run high and party pas- 
sions are not vehemently excited. But while this end would 
be much more satisfactorily and surely attained by the plan we 
advocate, we should altogéther object to any attempt to reach 


it by the path of the cumulative vote or any other artificial | : 
assert that the laws of nature are peculiarly on the side of 


device of the kind. Whatever may be the weight of authority 
enlisted in favour of such schemes, they are utterly opposed 
to the habits and the ideas of the country, and are dan- 


gerously open to the manipulation of clever election agents, | i 
magnate of the Holy Apostolic Church, It is the grand merit 


We do not believe that a majority of the House of Commons 
will ever sanction any one of them; and we are quite certain 
that if any such arrangement were adopted, it would be swept 
away as soon as it was tried in any serious political crisis. 
Our representative system has hitherto been based upon the 
principle of the majority in each locality possessing the abso- 
lute power to return representatives. Tc that principle we 


must adhere, for it is the only one in accordance with the genius | 





sistently with that, it is in the highest degree desirable that 
our representatives should be distributed in such a way as to 
give to each class and interest a fair share of influence in the 
national councils. 








SECULAR EDUCATION, 


Tue debate on the Queen’s University has opened an old 
sore. We have on former occasions discussed the merits of 
the whole case, and sketched the history of the question 
And as nothing very new has come to light, it is needless * 
reiterate what has so often been said for and against. Mr. 
Fortescue’s defence of the conduct of the late Government in 
disturbing a system that had worked well, even beyond sanguine 
anticipations, was a sorry exhibition of weakness. Nothin 


_ can possibly exonerate the Liberal Government in this matter. 


The influence of a great party is not to be permanently main- 
tained through such arts as truckling to priests. This is not 
less true of Liberals than Conservatives; for, in Lord Naag’s 


| speech, we detect a hollow ring of change, a tendency to resort 
| to the same bad artifice, and to take the same backward stride. 





' energy. No teacher of languages dares to pres 


What, as the spokesman of Lord Derby’s Administration, he 


dimensions of those we have mentioned. We do not ask | seemed to threaten is not worse than we expected, but we 


| were not prepared to learn that national questions are to 


be relegated to law courts, and the mistakes of Cabinets 
rectified by lawyers. It is for the Legislature and not for the 
four Courts of Dublin to decree what is fittest for the people 
of Ireland. It is not a question of the acceptance of a sup- 
plemental charter, but of the framing and giving of one.~ The 
House of Commons has never framed such a charter, nor has 
it ratified the one produced by a Cabinet. Further, we are of 
opinion that such a charter would never have emanated, in 
open day and after fair debate, from Parliament. It was con- 
ceded by a trick, and it is preserved by a fraud. Let it be 
nullified, not criticised—or let it at least be withheld until 
those who asked for it show that they had reasonable grounds 
to seek it. Even The O’Donoghue admits that the Roman 
Catholics are not in ecstasies over this concession. It is only 
what is usually termed a step in the right direction. Yet 
short as is the stride it is sufficient to bring mixed education 
in Ireland to the brink of ruin. And what astounds us 
most is that professing Liberals will not allow themselves 
to perceive that this is so, and that while they are the pioneers 
of secular education in England they are the abettors, perhaps 
the instigators, of retrogression and medival institutions in 
Ireland. This is an anomalous path to pursue, and one that 
must eventually land them in trouble. Mr. Lowe was, indeed, 
the only deserving and consistent advocate of liberal education 
who raised his voice in the debate against the overthrow of 
the Queen’s University. His speech was a trenchant remon- 
strance which it would be well for both sides to ponder. He 
has successfully rebutted every charge preferred against the 
Queen’s Colleges. They have not failed either in point of 
numbers ‘or academic usefulness. Far from it, they have 
advanced in geometrical ratio, in spite of the virulent opposi- 
tion everywhere raised against them. But it is only on the 
score of “ godlessness ” and proselytism that serious misgivings 
now exist. Nevertheless, every one at all conversant with the 
subject knows that ample provision has been made against this 
heinous shortcoming, as well as against any sectarian ascend- 
ancy, or even the approach of proselytizing. 

This is all idle clamour. Roman Catholics are not the prey 
of disabilities, nor are they subject to exceptional privations 1D 
any one of the Queen’s colleges. It is with them as with others. 
It is with them as with the students of Scotland, and as it will 
be one day, when tests are abolished, with the students of 
Oxford and Cambridge. No restraint whatever is put upon 
them because of their religious belief. No attempt is made to 
proselytize them. Freely, openly, and equally they may study 
polite letters, philosophy, and the circle of the sciences. No 
professor of chemistry attempts to introdgce a gaseous hetero- 
doxy into their system. No natural philosopher ventures to 


Protestantism, or that Ultramontanism is an example of statical 
cribe for trans- 


lation an invective against Cardinal Cullen or any hierarchical 
of the professor of logic’that he supplies only weapons. of 
intellectual fence, and leaves it to sects to furnish, according 
te their wont and fashion, the poignards of casuistry. The 
chair of moral philosophy stands on broad principles, for the 
code of ethics is not the exclusive treasure of any one sect. 

Jew knows, or ought to know, right from wrong as well as the 
best Protestant and Papist in Ireland, and all alike perceive 
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the sin of burking the distinction. Philosophy has, indeed, 
much to say against denominationalism. As systems they are 
inveterately opposed, for Catholicity of belief in eternal prin- 
ciples and purposes cannot be mewed up in chapels or intrusted 
to acolytes. Teaching by examples, philosophy proves that 
moral obliquity has seldom been prevented by the sectarian 
jnculcation of knowledge, while communal differences have been 
embittered and national tranquillity imperilled by it. We are 
therefore constrained to take a loftier view of so momentous a 

uestion. In a country hopelessly divided in race and religion, it 
ought to be the first care of those in power to remove all causes of 
complaint, and it should be their chief aim to contrive schemes 
of paramount benefit, schemes that will more closely unite 
the people of every grade and creed, and encourage them 
to dwell together in concord and freedom. Nothing will 
tend more to this charitable consummation than the proper 
instruction of the youth of the nation. They must be taught 
to forget and to disregard the bickerings of sects. They must 
be guided by rational convictions and generous impulses, not 
circumscribed within a clerical cordon and compelled to look at 
everything with eyes jaundiced by bigotry. Their minds must 


not be warped by the malicious insinuations of those who can- | 


not forgive past wrongs; on the contrary, reflection will assure 
them, if prejudice does not intervene, that the happy and com- 
plete redress of grievances goes far, or should go far, to blight 
the memory of wrongs inflicted in dangerous and intolerant 
times. It is not well to foster intolerance anew merely on the 
plea of asserting one’s right to be exempt from control of any 
sort, and to pay back in their own coin those who had the 
upper hand long ago. This would be only a mean display of 
vindictiveness. Rather let us learn from past errors to retrieve 
the ground lost through vexatious divisions, and so rear our 
strengthened polity on a basis of charity and tolerance. 

But while the medieval reactionary party is striving to 
revive this bitter denominationalism, the friends of liberal 
education are cheered by reports from other quarters. The 
Commissioners on Education in Scotland have just given a 
deliverance on secular teaching. At this conjuncture their 
conclusions are of especial value. They have had to deal with 
a troublesome theme, but they have treated it honestly, and 
their comments add fuel to the fire that must ere long reduce 
denominationalism to ashes. Beyond the Tweed there is a 
land of clamorous and biting sects as well asa “land of brown 
heath and shaggy. wood.” It is, too, a land where people are 
fond of education, as well as of their mountains and their 
floods. John Knox divined this instinctive longing after 
knowledge, and evinced his sagacity when he determined that 
wherever a parish kirk arose, side by side should rise a parish 
school. He doubtless foresaw that the adoption of such a 
plan would induce the spread of the Reformed faith; and the 
Presbyterians cannot assert that he was mistaken. 





To this | 


excellent parochial arrangement the people of Scotland are in- | 


debted for their widely-diffused intelligence. They have reason to 
pride themselves on the unexampled success of Knox’s project. 
Perhaps no peasantry in the world is more uniformly and better 
educated. In Prussia, where compulsory education prevails, 


not more than 1 in 627 of the population attend school. In | 


Scotland, where education is not compulsory, there is 1 in 6°5 
on the roll. What still renders Scotland inferior to her 
German rival is the inefficiency of the machinery, not the 


indifference to education or the opportunities afforded. But 


the suggested improvements will ultimately remove this last 


reproach, and with the superior attainments of teachers and a | 


keener supervision bring about the desiderated prosperity. 
Nor has this wonderful success so far been created at the ex- 
pense of conscience. On the contrary, it is shown by the Com- 
missioners that sectarian rancour has not—even in a country 
rent by Kirk factions—impeded the spread or hurt the cha- 
racter of education. All creeds seem rather to join in wishing 
for and accepting good education. Indeed, we are told that “ the 
situation of the school and the merits of the teacher weigh much 
more in determining the school which children attend in Scotland 
than religious differences.” Consequently, the majority of Roman 
Catholic pupils are to be found in Protestant schools, while more 
than two-thirds of those attending Episcopalian schools are not 
Episcopalians. Yet, withal, who have suffered in faith and 
practice? Where is the outcry? 
desire appears to have been in accordance with the course 
pursued, namely, to educate without dogmatizing, and to 
improve the intellect and the heart while leaving the conscience 
alone. This aim the Commissioners desire to make more truly 
national, and they therefore recommend the institution of a 
Board similar to that in Ireland. 

And why should a national system not be retained in Ireland 
as well as adopted in Scotland? Religious scruples have been 


As far as possible, the | 


no hindrance in Scotland, nor would they be in Ireland if the 
people were left to their own better judgment. Ié is far from 
the intention of any sensible man to use education as an instru- 
ment to convert the ignorant from one religion to another. 
And to trump up this charge is a contemptible device of priest- 
craft. What Parliament has therefore to determine is that 
the people shall be conscience free in the widest sense—free 
alike from State interference and the control of priests. Our 
schools must not be monasteries, nor our sons the puppets of 
narrow-minded zealots. If there is rationality in faith, education 
will not destroy it; if there is not, the sooner the enlightened 
spread of unvitiated knowledge takes place the better, both for 
faith and works. At all events, the intellect of the country 
will not suffer when emancipated from the trammels of denomi- 
nationalism. Every man may then satisfy his conscience, if 


not his priest; and, after all, he may in the long run satisfy his 
priest more than ever. 








THE SCLAVONIC DEPUTATION. 


Ir the map of Europe is to be reconstructed, it will not be 
on the principles advocated by M. Thiers and his terrorist col- 
leagues. The halance-of-power theory which runs riot in the 
brains of too many French philosophers, and which is always 
so construed as to give a largely preponderating weight to the 
influence of France, has been, among all the political projects 
of modern times, the most fruitful cause of bloodshed and 
national antipathy. “ Blut und Hisen ” are the only means by 
which the theory may be held in practice; without these the 
artificial clustering of dissimilar states and peoples must fall 
directly to the ground or give birth to a mouldering heat of 
discontent and treason which is certain, sooner or later, to burst 
into flame and become a European catastrophe. As in the 
domain of natural science, the arbitrary classification of 
Linnzeus, temporally rendered necessary by the imperfect 
botanical knowledge of the day, gave way before the more 
natural system of Jussieu, so in the domain of practical 
politics, the capricious grouping together under a common 
government of territories totally differing from each other in 
every particular, must yield to the desire for a natural com- 
bination of race which is now rapidly gaining ground among 
all the nations of Europe. What is conveniently ticketed off 
as the “nationality principle” promises to alter in a very 
marked way, and that within a few years, several well-known 
maps of Europe which more or less skilful hands have sketched 
out. Napoleon’s Confederation of the Rhine, and the Germanic 
Confederation of the Allies having both failed to bolster up an 
impossible system, the Germans have now taken upon them- 
selves to do for themselves what no outsider could ever do for 
them ; and already there remain to be wiped away but a few 
frail barriers before the full tide of German nationality sweeps 
over the fatherland. A new and prospectively vigorous Italy 
has started into life under similar auspices; and there are now 


| symptoms of a wish to effect a new conjunction of the south- 


eastern European States. One of these symptoms has ju 
exhibited itself, in a rather peculiar way, in what would 
appear at first sight to be the uncongenial atmosphere of 


| Russia. 


The Pan-Sclavonic Congress, which has been assembled in 
Moscow to grace the Ethnographical Exhibition, may have 
been called together for purely scientific reasons; but it has 
been made the mouthpiece of a considerable amount and 
variety of political opinion. At a moment when Austria has 
been most unwillingly forced to grant concessions to Hu 
such as few could have anticipated, it does indeed seem hard 
that Francis Joseph should be further perplexed and harassed 
by an unconscionable objection on the part of certain of his 
peoples to rejoice in the universal joy of the Magyars. But 
such is the fact; and it is in view of the notorious disaffection 
reigning among those nationalities which are excluded from 
participating in the bounty yielded to Hungary, that we look 
with a peculiar interest upon the enthusiastic reception which 
has been given to the Sclavonic deputation by the Russian 
people. They have been féted, caressed, and flattered from the 
moment they assembled at Prague to take a last inhalation of 
Czechish discontent until they found themselves in the ancient 


| capital of Moscow. The Russian press has awoke to a fervour 


of indignant patriotism over the sufferings of their brethren 
who still bear the Austrian yoke; and have, in fact, welcomed 
the small band of Russinians, Czechs, Dalmatians, Slovenians, 


and Croatians as a series of ambassadors, bearing unwritter 


entreaties for help. It is noteworthy, however, that no Poles 
figure in this family gathering of Sclaves, though, by right, 
they ought to have a prominent place in it. The two chief 
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sections into which the Sclavonic tribe of languages is 
generally divided may be taken as a pretty fair grouping 
of the sections of the Sclavonic people. Firstly, there are 
the Russian and Bulgarian languages, with the Servian, 
Croatian, and Slovenian idioms; and secondly, there are 
the Polish, Bohemian, and Lusatian languages, with the 
Moravian and Slovack dialects which are but short re- 
moves from the Bohemian. The Poles, howerer, look 
upon this second section as representing the pure Sclavonic 
race, and have as great a contempt for the Russians, whom they 
consider to be of Indo-European descent, as the Sclaves of 
Austria have for the Finnish Magyars. Probably this feeling 
is not lessened by the remembrance of Russia having inter- 
preted Pan-Sclavism to mean a seizure of what Polish territory 
she could get, with a too successful effort to get rid of Poland’s 
autonomy. With the exception of the representatives of a few 
thousand Sclaves, who still exist in Prussia, the mass of the 
deputation came from those non-German, non-Hungarian 
nationalities which are under the Austrian sceptre; and cer- 
tainly the sentiments which their appearance evoked were not 
precisely those which the Emperor would wish to foster among 
his peoples. One paper, after broadly hinting that the Scla- 
vonians throughout the world were hungering for a general 
amalgamation, remarked that the moment was “drawing near 
when Russia will announce her indomitable will in the face of 
all Europe.” For a time it remained doubtful whether the 
deputation would be received by the Russian Emperor; and 
doubtless there were several powerful diplomatic reasons for 
the avoidance of a ceremony in which some unguarded phrase 
might occur to provoke animosities at present in abeyance. 
However, the Emperor did consent to receive these semi- 
scientific, semi-political messengers, and his speech to them was 
about as guarded and discreet as it well could be. He merely 
called them Sclavonic brethren, and welcomed them to “ the 
home of the Sclavonic race.” If the deputation ever thought 
of enticing the Emperor into some vague promise of interven- 
tion on their behalf, they were disappointed. 

The Austrian Sclaves may probably have good grounds for 
the discontented feeling which now rules them; but in so 
far as they are cut off from their brethren, and prevented from 
forming one great and compact family, they have to thank the 
earlier nomadic tendencies of their race. Now that Europe is 
no longer inhabited by wandering tribes whose change of 
country involved but little personal discomfort and less national 
disturbance, nothing but a universal upheaval of Eastern 
Europe could gather together the scattered Sclaves of Russia, 
Austria, Poland, and Prussia. As it is, the Croats and Scla- 
vonians are separated from immediate intercourse with their 
Czechish brethren by the broad territories of the Hungarian 
kingdom and the Austrian Archduchy; while the remote Dal- 
matians have practically banished themselves away along the 
shores of the Adriatic. What the Austrian Sclaves may with 
better reason hope for is, that, in the event of the Austrian 
Emperor finding the regulation of his Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy quite enough to occupy the time of the most 
industrious sovereign, he may be persuaded to cede, for a 
consideration, his Sclavonic provinces to the Russian Govern- 
ment. Doubtless, there would be many objections to such a 
course raised in Western Europe; but Russophobia is dying 
out, and may, by the time such an arrangement becomes pos- 
sible, have ceased to exist. In the mean time, such coalitions 
of race, which we consider to be inevitable, have indescribable 
terrors for many politicians. What will happen, say alarmists 
of M. Thiers’ school, if the nationality principle be carried to 
its logical extreme—if the peoples of Europe, combining 
according to similarity of blood, language, and custom, unite 
to form four or five large nations, and a considerable number of 
smaller and practically defenceless States? Will not the former 
eat up the latter, and then proceed against each other? To 
these questions it may be answered, that so long as mankind 
are subject to such human frailties as ambition, covetousness, 
suspicion, and revenge, war will probably exist; and it can 
safely be said that this natural division of distinct races offers 
less provocation to quarrel than any other hitherto devised 





the bureaucratic power of a small archduchy would never be 
able to hold together the collection of nationalities which at 
present suffer Imperial rule. Under existing circumstances 
however, we cannot help sympathizing with Baron yon Beust’s 
plaintive appeal to those ebullient Sclaves who have chosen to 
exhibit a contrariness of temper at such an inopportune 
moment. Why do they not, as he points out, endeavour to 
satisfy their hopes and aims “ by open and loyal struggles in 
the Reichsrath,” and leave the question of Pan-Sclavism to be 
dealt with by the inevitable influence of time? As to the 
chance of the Sclaves in Austria holding their own in a con. 
stitutional struggle with the Magyars and Germans, we may 
have some remarks to offer upon a future occasion. 








UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


Ir the Universities are well advised they will, while it is yet 
time, take steps to put their houses in order. There is a strong 
and a rising feeling in the country that these great institutions 
should assume a thoroughly national character, and that their 
doors should be opened without distinction of class or of religious 
opinion to all students who wish to enjoy the educational ad- 
vantages which they afford. Even in an unreformed Parliament 
this conviction is steadily ripening ; and it is certain that after 
the infusion of a more popular element into the Legislature there 
will be far less hesitation and reluctance than there is now in 
compelling the authorities of Oxford and Cambridge to quit their 
traditional ruts and grooves, and to meet frankly and fully the 
wants of the present time. The independence of the Universities 
will not then be allowed to prevail against the interests of the 
public ; and it is therefore desirable that those who value and who 
desire to preserve that independence should act in such a manner 
as may show that its maintenance is compatible with the main 
objects for which these institutions exist. It cannot be said 
that this is the case at present. Not only do the governing bodies, 
and their representatives in Parliament, steadily oppose all measures 
directed to the removal of the religious tests which shut out Dis- 
senters from fellowships and from seats in Convocation, but 
nothing effectual is done to bring the blessings of University educa- 
tion within the reach of persons of humble means. On such 
a subject Mr. Gladstone is no mean authority, and he asserted 
confidently, in a recent debate in the House of Commons, that 
there never was a time—looking to the number of persons requiring 
a University education—when so little had been done by the 
Universities to promote that object, or to bring the education which 
they afford within the reach of the poorer classes ; and that there 
never was a period in which so large a portion of the clergy, and 
of the learned professions are educated without their walls, while 
the rising generation of the commercial and manufacturing classes 
are practically “ excommunicated from the higher education of the 
country.” This is, undoubtedly, a most unsatisfactory state of 
things, but although the University of Oxford has been occupied 
for the last two years in devising measures for increasing the 
facilities of access enjoyed by students, they have not yet been 
able to hit upon any method of removing the obstructions which 
their collegiate system interposes to the general resort of any but 
the sons of the rich. Under these circumstances it cannot be said 
that Mr. Ewart was premature in introducing the Bill, which 
was read a second time on Wednesday last, for the purpose of 
opening the Universities to students who are not members of 
colleges. With every respect for the deliberations of these bodies, 
and without desiring to hurry them into any precipitate action, we 
must say that two years are quite sufficient to consume in consider- 
ing such a subject, and that it is high time for Parliament to 
interfere when deliberations so protracted are found to lead to no 
results. 

The grievance complained of is admitted onall hands. At present 
every student at Oxford or Cambridge must be a member of a 
college ; and no one pretends to say that a poor man can support 
the expenditure thus entailed upon him. It is said by some that 
the expenses of college life may be so far reduced as to admit of 





system. As this principle becomes paramount in European 
politics, the blunder of indiscriminate seizure of property will 
be more fully apparent. The horns of a very small antelope | 
are sometimes sufficient to choke a very big boa, and most of 
the wars which have recently devastated Kurope may be traced 
to the most trifling infractions of that very law of nationality | 
which absolutists and centralists at present would rather refuse 
to recognise. Such corners of territory as Holstein, Venetia, 
and Luxembourg are precisely the sort of boluses which greatly 
disturb. the internal equanimity of the giant who swallows 
them. In the case of Austria it has long been foreseen that 


this ; but nothing practical has yet been accomplished in this 


| direction, and we are disposed with Mr. Lowe to doubt whether 


anything effectual ever will be done. Again, the experiment of 
opening private halls for the resort of students has been tried, but 
we need not say anything about this, as it has confessedly proved a 
failure. As to the notion of establishing a cheap college, which 
has found favour in some quarters, it is sufficient to say that this 
would give rise to invidious and odious distinctions between the 
different classes of undergraduates, and that for that, if forno other 
reason, it is most undesirable to have recourse to such a step. 
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There only remains then the plan proposed by Mr. Ewart. This is 
in fact merely a recurrence to the old constitution of the 
Universities. In ancient times, when Oxford had her 15,000 
students they were not compelled to become members of any 
college. They might live where they liked and as_ they 
liked, without prejudice to their joining the University 
and receiving instruction from its professors. It was by 
a comparatively recent innovation, for which we are mainly 
indebted to Archbishop Laud, that membership of a college was 
rendered compulsory. It is under that system that the University 
has become the resort of a class, rather than the place of instruction 
of the nation ; and all that is now proposed is that we shall retrace 
our steps by enacting that, “notwithstanding anything contained 
in any Acts of Parliament now in force relating to either of the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, or in the statutes, charters, 
deeds of composition, or other instruments of foundation of either 
of the said Universities, or of any college or hall within the same. 
Any person may be matriculated without being entered as a 
member of any college or hall.” If this Bill, which has been 
referred to a Select Committee, be passed, a young man will be 
able to go to one of the University towns ; to live in lodgings in his 
own style ; to attend the lectures of the University professors, or to 
obtain such private assistance in his studies as he may need or can 
procure ; and, in a word, to regulate his whole course of life in ac- 
cordance with his means, while still enjoying the advantage 
of competing for University honours, and obtaining (if he can pass 
the requisite examinations) a University degree. It is true 
that he will be at a considerable disadvantage as compared with 
members of colleges, for he will not enjoy the aid of the college 
tutors, nor will he be able to compete for the college 
scholarships or fellowships. It is probable that under these 
circumstances none but men of the most persevering, 
studious, and resolute kind will resort to the Universities ; 
but these are just the men to whom—even if we can give no 
encouragement or aid—it is most desirable to oppose no insuperable 
obstacle in their pursuit of knowledge. There is little doubt that 
if they are left to themselves, if they are not obliged to incur the 
expense of college membership, if they are not exposed to the vex- 
ation and irritation of compulsory association with those whose 
style of living is beyond their reach, they will find the means 
of overcoming any difficulties which are not invincible; and 
whether they are or are not successful, it is neither expedient nor 
just to prevent their making the effort. We cannot place rich and 
poor on the same level. We cannot give the latter the advantages 
enjoyed by the former; but we may, at any rate, abstain from 
placing artificial impediments in the way of those upon whom 
fortune does not smile. We can, at least, throw open the Univer- 
sities to all who can defray the moderate fees which these bodies 
exact from those who become their members or seek their degrees. 
The rest the students must do for themselves. 





One of the strongest arguments in favour of the change we are 
advocating is that Oxford and Cambridge are the only Universities 
in the world in which the collegiate system prevails. Both in 
Germany and in Scotland young men may resort to any of the 
Universities and pursue their studies there, without being com- 
pelled to reside in a college or to incur the expenses which college 
membership entails in England. Indeed, in Cambridge itself a 
considerable portion of the undergraduates live in lodgings,—and, 
so far, the system at the University is better than at Oxford. But 
then, as the students at Cambridge must all be members of the 
colleges, they are at once brought within the influence of the ex- 
pensive habits of the place, and a poor man finds it nearly as diffi- 
cult as at Oxford to live economically, without constant mortifica. 
tion to his feelings and his self-respect. In fact, he is compelled to 
form part of a society in which he cannot take his place on an 
equality with the other members. The experience of Cambridge 
does, however, enable us to answer the chief objection 
which is taken to Mr. Ewart’s proposition. It is asked 
how discipline is to be enforced, if the students are not 
compelled to live in college? In the same way in which 
discipline is kept up amongst the Cambridge undergraduates 
who reside in lodgings, and that this is not found to be 
impossible or difficult we have the testimony of the senior tutor 
of Trinity College. The truth is that a great deal of nonsense is 
talked about the discipline maintained in both our older Universi- 
ties, for there is, so far as we can see, not the slightest reason to 
think that the students are a whit better behaved than the corre- 
sponding class in Germany or France. 
yain under this head from an exclusively collegiate system which 
is sufficient to compensate us for the injury done, not only to 
society, but to the Universities themselves, by the exclusion of the 








— ee — 


sons of poor men from the benefits of the higher education of the 

country. Instead of doing our best to discourage, we ought to do 
all in our power to encourage, the generous ambition of youth in 
that position of life to make a name and a place for themselves at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The more we can bring the Universities 
within the reach of persons in a humble position of life, the more 
widely their influence will spread—the more direct and powerful 
will be their action upon the general progress of education. That 
the passing of the Bill introduced by Mr. Ewart will injuriously 
affect the colleges we do not believe. The advantage of becoming 
a member of one of those bodies is in most cases so substantial, 
that they will be eagerly grasped by all within whose reach 
they lie. The prestige of these venerable societies is built 
on too solid a foundation to be shaken by the admis- 
sion to the Universities of students who do not owe them any 
allegiance. On the other hand, there is every reason to think 
that Mr. Lowe is right in predicting that the standard of 
acquirements in the Universities will be raised by increasing the 
amount of competition for University honours and emoluments. 
This is at any rate certain,—that the free and unrestricted 
admission to the Universities of all who are entitled to it 
by education and character will have a most beneficial effect 
in abating the spirit of caste which is at present too prevalent 
amongst their members. There is no reason to fear that they will 
cease to take their tone from the higher and more refined classes, 
who will long continue largely to preponderate in point of 
numbers. But that tone will be raised rather than lowered, if 
association in early life between rich and poor, tends, as it surely 
must, to abate the social prejudices which are still an ugly blemish 
on English life. The measure for which we contend in the interests 
of the children of the poor will in the end be not less beneficial to the 
children of the rich, if it should give us—as we think it would— 
Universities embracing the best of all ranks of our countrymen, 
and penetrated by a thoroughly National spirit in the best and 
broadest sense of that term. 











A PUSEYITE MANIFESTO. 


Certain of the clergy, amongst whom are Archdeacon 
Denison; Mr. Liddell, of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge ; Mr. Macko- 
nochie, of St. Alban’s, Holborn; and Dr. Pusey, have been moved, 
by imputations discreditable to their loyalty to the Church of 
England, to make a statement of what they believe and what they 
repudiate in regard to the doctrine of the Eucharist. They have 
done this in a letter addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which has since been communicated to the daily papers, and has 
no doubt been widely read, but we fear with little edification to 
the readers or justification to the writers. Speaking for our- 
selves, we must own that we have seldom perused a more un- 
satisfactory document, or one more caleulated to perplex the 
simple and set the learned by the ears. The clergymen who 
have signed it admit that they “ have been, some of them for 
many years, inculcating and defending the doctrines of the 
real objective presence, of the Eucharistic sacrifice, and of the 
adoration of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament;” and for- 
asmuch as they have been ‘called disloyal to the Church on 
this account, and as the minds of many have been troubled 
because of this imputed disloyalty, they feel themselves 
called upon to “state to your Grace; and, through your 
Grace, to our right reverend fathers in God the bishops of your 
province, and to the Church at large, what we believe to be the 
mind of our Lord touching the said doctrines, as expressed in 
Holy Scripture, and as received by the Church of England in 
conformity with the teaching of the Catholic Church in those 
ages to which the Church of England directs us as ‘ most pure 
and incorrupt,’ and of the ‘old godly doctors,’ to whom she 
has in many ways referred us,—declaring thereby both what 
we repudiate and what we believe, touching the said doctrines.” 
The subject is hardly one for discussion in a newspaper. Yet 
when Archdeacon Denison “ presents his compliments to the 
editor of the Standard, and requests the favour of the publica- 
tion of the inclosed letters and paper with signatures ap- 
pended,” the world seems to be challenged to give its opinion 
on the defence the documents contain of doctrines which have 
been an occasion of trouble to many minds. Not, indeed, of 
the doctrines per se. In this country a man may believe what 
he likes, nay, may teach it also, provided he speaks only for 


| himself and those who agree with him, and does not palm off 


At any rate, there is no | 


| 


| nothing of the kind. 


his doctrine as the teaching of a community which holds 
This is the very question at issue 
between the theological school to which Archdeacon Denison 
and his co-signataries belong, and the great majority of the 
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clergy and laity of the Church of England. They are accused of 
teaching doctrines which are worse than new, because they are 
doctrines which, having once obtained in the Church of England, 
were rejected at the time of the Reformation, after a long and 
obstinate struggle. They are leading back into the Church 
what was once violently expelled from it, and what has for 
three centuries been the subject of continual protest. They 
are reinstalling it in the sanctuary, trapping it out with its 
ancient pomp and state, and celebrating it with a ritual which, 
if not actually Roman, bears a mongrel resemblance to it, and 
in some churches is so faithful an imitation that it is only an 
experienced eye which can detect the difference. Is it true that 
they are right and that all the rest of the Church are wrong F 
Is it true that the Church of England, after three centuries of 
existence, only began thirty or forty years ago to understand what 
its doctrines were, when a handful of Oxford theologians sur- 
prised the world with those tracts which may yet rive the 
Church of England in twain P 
We confess our inability to see in what way the doctrines 
which Archdeacon Denison and his friends repudiate will 
reconcile them with the teaching of the Church of England as 
it is commonly understood. All we draw from their repudiation 
is that, as yet, they are not quite in accord with the teaching 
of the Church of Rome. But they are not far from it. They 
repudiate what is commonly called “ transubstantiation,”—but 
they believe that “in the Holy Eucharist, by virtue of the 
consecration, through the power of the Holy Ghost, the body 
and blood of our Saviour Christ, ‘the inward part, or thing 
signified,’ are present, really and truly, but spiritually and 
ineffably, under ‘ the outward visible part or sign,’ or ‘ form 
of bread and wine.’” They repudiate “the notion of any 
fresh sacrifice, or any view of the Eucharistic sacrificial offering 
as of something apart from the one all-sufficient sacrifice and 
oblation on the cross; ”—but they believe that, “as in heaven, 
Christ, our great High Priest, ever offers Himself before the 
Eternal Father, pleading by His presence His sacrifice of Himself 
once offered on the cross; so on earth, in the Holy Eucharist, 
that same body, once for all sacrificed for us, and that same blood, 
once for all shed for us, sacramentally present, are offered and 
pleaded before the Father by the priest, as our Lord ordained 
to be done in remembrance of Himself when He instituted the 
blessed sacrament of his body and blood.” They repudiate 
“all ‘adoration of the sacramental bread and wine.’ ” 
That would be “idolatry.” They regard them only “ with 
the reverence due to them because of their sacramental relation 
to the body and blood of our Lord.” They repudiate also “ all 
adoration of ‘a corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and 
blood,’ that is to say, of the presence of his body and blood as 
they ‘are in heaven.’” But—* we believe that Christ Himself, 
really and truly, but spiritually and ineffably, present in the 
sacrament, is therein to be adored.” Such is the gist of the 
manifesto which has been addressed to the Archbishop of 
Oanterbury, and, through him, to the Church at large; or, as 
its signataries call it, the “ exposition of faith, for the quieting 
of the minds of others and for the satisfaction of our own 
consciences.” If it produces the latter effect it will certainly 
not produce the former. The consciences of these gentlemen 
are, we should say, easily satisfied. It is, indeed, amusing to 
observe how serene is their state of mind. They are so content 
with their opinions that they ask no confirmation of them 
even from their superiors in the Church. They say expressly 
that they do not “seek to elicit from your grace, or from our 
right reverend fathers in God, the bishops of your province, 
any declaration in regard to the subjects upon which we have 
here stated our belief.” As a piece of clerical “ cheek ” this is 
grand. With a gracious wave of the hand they dismiss arch- 
bishop and bishops ; bid them fall back and meditate upon their 
insignificance. Nay, they seem even to mock them; for how 
otherwise can we interpret the elaborate politeness with which 
they style them “our right reverend fathers,” &c., when in the 
next line they practically tell them to “ shut up.” 
_ This manifesto, as we have said, is not quite Roman, but it 
is not at all English. We have first of all a change produced 
in the elements “by virtue of the consecration, through the 
power of the Holy Ghost.” A Roman Catholic would ask no 





as Christ in heaven offers Himself before the eterna] Father 
And finally, our Saviour is to be adored as “ really and truly, 
but spiritually and ineffably, present in the sacrament.” Let 
us compare all this “ hedging” with the words of Article 
XXVIII. :—* The Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in 
the Supper, only after an heavenly and ‘spiritual manner, 
And ”—mark this !—* the mean whereby the Body of Christ 
is received and eaten in the Supper is [aith.” There is not a 
word here about consecration. The idea of any sort of rea] 
presence is negatived by the word we have italicized. The 
manifesto is again in point blank contradiction to the same 
Article, which says, as plainly as words can say it, that “The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted wp, or worshipped.” The mani. 
festo does not indeed say that the sacrament is “ lifted up;” but 
it does say that it is “‘ offered and pleaded before the Father by 
the priest,” which, in other words, means precisely the same 
thing. But it does say that “ Christ Himself, really and truly, 
but spiritually and ineffably, present in the sacrament, is 
therein adored,” that is to say “worshipped.” Yet this is 
impliedly forbidden by Article XXVIII. 

Far be it from us to deride the conscientious beliefs of men, 
whatever they may be. All we contend for is that they shall 
entertain them at their own cost. We can quite understand 
how they can believe the doctrine which Archdeacon Denison 
and his friends profess, though we hope they have in their 
minds a more definite idea with regard to it than they have 
been able to convey to ours. But we say again and again 
that from the moment they avow such opinions they have no 
longer any right to hold themselves out to the world as members 
of the Church of England. 








COMPENSATION FOR RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Ir is commonly said of corporate bodies that they “ have 
neither souls to be saved nor bodies to be kicked.” Certain 
ingenious speculators have, however, discovered that they are 
vulnerable in purse if not in person, and that few enterprises 
are more likely to prove ultimately remunerative than actions 
against them. For some inscrutable reason juries appear 
almost invariably to symphathize with the opponent of a 
company, and to be disposed to regulate their awards rather 
by the presumed wealth of such a body than by the actual 
damage sustained by the plaintiff. So notorious is this fact 
that there is actually a class of persons who derive no small 
part of their subsistence from the damages obtained from railway 
and other companies. A statement such as this sounds violent 
and exaggerated, but that there is only too much truth in it was 
proved by a series of letters published in the Lancet some little 
time ago. The writer was no less a personage than Professor 
Syme, of Edinburgh, whose character and position are ample 
guarantees for accuracy on points of medical practice and for 
trustworthiness in matters of fact. He related two cases in 
which heavy damages were recovered from railway companies 
by persons who had received certain injuries of a very dubious 
kind. One case appears to have been especially flagrant. 
The plaintiff on this occasion brought forward professional 
witnesses who testified to the severity of the injuries he had 
sustained, who pronounced him unlikely to recover the use of 
his limbs, and who declared that his mental faculties were so 
seriously injured that it was doubtful whether he would ever 
be again able to attend to business. On the part of the 
railway company, evidence was brought to show—first, that 
the nature and probable effects of the injuries were grossly 
exaggerated, and that so far from the sufferer being unlikely 
to regain the use of his limbs, he had a few days before the 
trial taken a sharp walk of something over two miles without 
ill effects. The jury, however, were not to be convinced. 
They had the plaintiff before them, brought into court on a 
couch, and attended by a skilful apothecary. Accordingly 
they refused to believe the witnesses who had seen him in the 
act of walking only two or three days before, and gave what 
are sometimes called “exemplary damages,” Professor Syme 
adds that the effect of these heavy damages was so beneficial 





more than this, as far as it goes. He would certainly like to 

know what the change is, and this is precisely the point upon | 
which we consult the manifesto, and rise from its perusal in | 
despair. There is a real presence after the consecration, yet | 
there is not a real presence. However, in some way or other, | 
vaguely defined by the words “ really and truly, but spiritually _ 
and ineffably,” Christ is present. Then upon the change | 
effected by consecration, there follows a propitiatory offering. | 
Present or not present, or both, the body and blood of Christ | 
“ are offered and pleaded before the Father by the priest,” just . 


that immediately all risk of a reversal of the verdict was over 
the plaintiff recovered the use of his limbs and was as active 
as before. 

It cannot, of course, be pretended that all railway accident 
cases are of this kind. The proportion is, however, sufficiently 
large to justify inquiry, and to lead one to look with eagerness 
for the opinion of the Royal Commission on Railways on this 
subject. It has not escaped their notice, and in the report 
presented to Parliament a short time back, certain sugges- 
tions are made, which at least merit attentive consideration. 
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For the sake of convenience, railway accidents may be 
divided into three classes. The first includes those attribu- 
table solely to the carelessness of the sufferers; the second, 
those resulting from bad regulations by the company or from 
the neglect of its servants; and the third, those of a mixed 
description, resulting partly from neglect, partly from defective 
appliances and bad regulations, and partly from the fault of 
the sufferer himself. With accidents of the first class the law 
has obviously nothing to do. The traveller who is sufficiently 
careless of his own safety to neglect precautions dictated by 
common prudence, can scarcely complain if he suffers thereby, 
nor can he expect the proprietors of the property where his 
injuries have occurred to be made in any way responsible. 
Accidents of the remaining classes are, however, fit subjects 
for the interference of the law, while it would be difficult to 
find better employment for a jury than the due proportioning 
of the amount of damage to be borne by each party in the 
case of an accident of mixed character. Such legal inter- 
ference is accordingly provided by “ Lord Campbell’s Act,” 
under which the heavy compensation cases have all been tried. 
Railway officials declare, however, that the working of this 
Act is most unsatisfactory, and say that its chief result is a 
practical anomaly, since, while the companies are called upon 
in case of accident to pay according to the condition in life of 
the persons injured, they are compelled to carry all passengers 
who offer themselves without protection against the risk of 
heavy damages. This view of the case appears to have struck 
the Royal Commissioners very forcibly, and accordingly they 
make the following suggestions by way of remedy :— 





“ We therefore recommend that, on the one hand, railway companies | 
should be absolutely responsible for all injuries arising in the convey- | 


ance of passengers, except those due to their own negligences; and 


that, on the other hand, the liability of the railway companies be | 
limited within a maximum amount of compensation for each class of | 


fares; but that any passenger should be entitled to require from the 
company any additional amount of insurance he may desire on paying 
for it according to a fixed tariff.” 


Sir Rowland Hill, who declines to concur in the report of 
the rest of the commissioners, takes. much the same view in the 
special report which he has presented on his own account. He 


creating an insurance fund, thus authorizing railways to 
undertake business of a charaeter wholly distinct from. that for 
which they were incorporated. There is a Railway Passengers’ 
Insurance Company already in existence, and it is hard to see 
upon what grounds a scheme can be justified which would 
simply have the effect of compulsorily transferring its business 
to corporations designed for totally different purposes. If, 
however, the railway companies desire to protect themsélyes 
against the losses arising from accidents, there is nothing to 
prevent their forming an insurance fund, and transferring to it 
a portion (say 1 per cent.) of their gross receipts. By this 
means they would be protected from risk, and the public would 
be saved from the peril which by any other plan would be 
incurred, lest in the hurry of departure on a journey they 
should neglect the precaution of asking for a separate insurance 
ticket. 

It is, of course, a discreditable and injurious thing that 
juries should give the excessive damages which are sometimes 
granted, but the remedy for this evil will probably have to be 
sought elsewhere than in the report of the Commission. Rail- 
ways are generally such unfortunate investments of capital 
that shareholders may be pardoned for crying out strongly in 
favour of any scheme which appears to promise an improves 
ment in their prospects of dividends. It may, however, very 
reasonably be doubted whether even that result would be 
attained by the proposed plan. The penny wisdom which pre- 
sides at more than one board of directors would immediately 
dictate the abolition of certain rather expensive precautions ; 
the staff would be diminished, the rolling stock less frequently 
renewed, and, as a consequence, the number of accidents might 
be expected to increase. As personal compensation is generally 
only a very small part of the damage done by a railway acci- 
dent, the effect of such a charge on the dividends would in 
all probability be infinitesimal, while the public would be de- 


| prived of a safeguard to which, rightly or wrongly, they attach 


arrives at his conclusions, however, by a somewhat different | 


process. Admitting that compensation should be in proportion 
to the loss sustained, he argues that since all such payments 
increase the expenses of the companies, they increase also the 


their richer neighbours. 


compensation, to be regulated by the class of carriage in which 
the sufferer has travelled. At the same time he would allow 
that every person whose life is especially valuable should pay 
to the company a certain fixed sum by way of insurance. 
Coming, as these recommendations do, from a body which 
has been engaged for more than a year in the investigation of 
railway matters, they are obviously entitled to every considera- 
tion. There are, however, certain points which have been 
overlooked, and which appear to show that the remedies pro- 
posed for the present anomalous condition of affairs are worse 
than the disease. In the first place, the proposed plan is 
entirely in favour of the railway companies, and leaves the 
general public out of the question. Now, considering that the 
railways have monopolized the carrying traffic of the country, 
and that it is now impossible to make a journey of any length 
except by their means, we are disposed to look with consider- 
able jealousy on any act of the Legislature which has a tendency 
to remove any of the safeguards with which railway travelling 
is hedged about. Lord Campbell’s Act is one of the chief of 
these safeguards. At the time that it was passed, the number 
of railway accidents had risen to a frightful point. A few 
cases occurred shortly after, in which some of the companies 
were cast in heavy damages, and the effect was very remark- 
able. The number of accidents rapidly fell off, until the 
statistical returns of the Board of Trade show that in the year 
1865, in spite of the liability of the companies to pay enormous 
damages, the total amount of compensation for personal injury 
was less than 1 per cent. of the gross receipts. Such a state 
of things as this points to an amount of care and vigilance on 
the part of the officials which we may expect to see ‘speedily 
relaxed if Parliament consents, as Sir Rowland Hill proposes, 
that, except by special agreement, railway companies shall not 
be liable to pay a greater sum than £300—and that only for a 
first-class passenger—by way of compensation for injuries 
caused by gross carelessness or mismanagement. Another 
objection to the proposals of the Commissioners is that they 


great importance, and many bereaved persons would be plunged 
into utter and unmerited poverty through the accidental neg- 
lect of the family bread-winner to provide himself with the 
necessary insurance-ticket. The abuses of the present system 
are far more easily remedied than a giant abuse such as that 
of which the prospect is held out by the Royal Commissioners; 
but, even supposing that the public is reduced to the choice 


| between the two evils, there can be no doubt as to which ought 


| to be selected. 
fares charged to passengers, and thus cast upon the poorer | by Professor Syme may be materially checked by increased 
passengers a portion of the expense of insuring the lives of | 
As a remedy, he proposes to enact | 


that the ordinary ticket shall entitle the holder to limited | 





In the mean time, cases such as those related 


vigilance on the part of the railway medical officers, by in- 
creased care on the part of the judge before whom the case is 
tried, and by the exercise of a fraction more intelligence than 
appears to fall to the lot of the average British juryman. 








THE SMALL UNPAID. 


Tue indifference of the law to little fishes—which is an axiom of 
jurisprudence—has no more striking illustration than the per- 
petuation of our unpaid magistracy in spite of its constant con- 


| tinuance in ill-doing, and its conspicuous incompetency for the 





duties it has to discharge, As a Governor Eyre or a Constance 
Kent case can occur but seldom, and as villagers, poachers, and the 
petty malefactors of small towns cannot be materially injured by 
any amount of magisterial folly or injustice, we leave the adminis- 
tration of the law in rural districts and in boroughs to certain local 
gentry, who have been pitchforked on to the bench, and to certain 
local men of commerce or members of professions who have 
wriggled on to it. Asa rule, the “ works well” argument does not 
in the least apply here. If it were necessary in any way to con- 
ciliate these little great-ones—if it were essential to subsidize them 
on the side of law and order—there might be some motive for the 
system. But they are obviously persons who would be on the side 
of established institutions anywhere ; and as it is really a rare 
circumstance for them to do credit to those institutions by their 
conduct, there is a balance of disadvantage in retaining their 
services. There are very few men familiar with the great world’whio 
have not frequently been moved by exhibitions of country-gentleman 
perverseness in the House of Commons to reflect on the mats 
of small injustices which must be perpetrated every year by men so 
inaccessible to argument and so blinded by prejudice. But the 
country gentlemen are by no means the werst magistrates. They, 
at least, are natural leaders of the society in which they live. 
Their opinions would probably prevail in any case, whether they 
sat on the bench or not ; and all that is to be regretted is that the 
duty of administering justice multiplies their epportunities of mis- 
leading their neighbours, and a little intensifies the absoluteness of 


would benefit the companies at the expense of the public by | their authority. On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
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the legal knowledge of their clerks a little checks the arbitrariness 
of that authority. Many of them gain on the bench all the little 
wisdom and consideration they have ; and therefore, as an educa- 
tional institution for the country gentry, the unpaid bench has its 
advantages; though, if Mr. Lowe’s principle of judging by “ results” 
were applied to it, a Revised Code would soon prune its extrava- 
gance, and reduce it beneficially to rule. But in the boroughs 
there are no such advantages. The magistrates selected are seldom 
natural leaders of local society ; and, while their administration of 
justice is nearly always a scandal in proportion to the size of the 
borough— having no effect in the largest but to create a demand for 
stipendiaries—their enjoyment of magisterial honours is so fre- 
quently the result of improper influences that the character and 
prestige of the local judiciary is frequently prejudicial to the moral 
tone of the commnunity. They are, for the most part, men who 
would find quite sufficient to employ their faculties and evoke their 
public spirit in the ordinary municipal doings of their neighbour- 
hood, and their elevation to the bench in unduly promoting them 
seriously endangers the dignity as well as the trustworthiness of 
the administration of justice. 

Let us take, as an example, the second town in the empire, 
Liverpool, with its vast population, its rich municipality, its 
wonderful and well-managed commerce, its thorough self-satisfac- 
tion, its distinctly marked local aristocracy (for so its “currant 
jelly” families, as they are called, consider themselves), its close 
connection with more than one high power in politics, its ambitious 
provision within itself of everything which the “southern metro- 
polis” (meaning London!) affords for the delectation of fashion, 
and its possession of powers even greater than London enjoys for 
the improvement of the masses, ought surely to furnish, if any 
place in England could do so, a borough bench without spot or 
wrinkle, Here, at least, we might expect an almost ideal magis- 
tracy, a government by the best, such as hardly any other com- 
munity in the empire could show. What is the fact? We will 
not just now go into particulars of the incompetency, the incon- 
sistency, the frequent indiscretions of the Liverpool bench. We 
prefer for the present a deductive to an inductive line of argument. 
If we learn first why they are made magistrates, we shall better 
understand why they do not, to speak in the vulgar, “ behave as 
such.” If we glance at the list of Liverpool borough magistrates, 
with the help of any local knowledge, the first thing that strikes 
one is that it cannot be judged without making political distinc- 
tions. The second observation one makes is, that the Tories 
predominate. The third is, that though the Tory majority 
are, with exceptions, bad, the Liberal minority are, with 
exceptions, not much better. Next, we discover that the elder 
magistrates, especially on the Liberal side, are the best, and 
next, that the junior magistrates, especially Lord Derby’s, are 
the worst, Now in this brief criticism is told a tale of deca- 
dence under the shadow of a principle of very disastrous effect 
that of political selection, with a doubly poisonous dash of Tory 
predominance. The best magistrates date from the Reform Bill 
time, or belong to families identified with Reform Bill politics. 
Whatever the Rathbones of the present day may be—and though 
in a rather bloodless way they are not unworthy of their stock, as 
their faithfulness to Mr. Gladstone and their adoption of household 
suffrage before the announcement of the Government Bill has lately 
proved—it was William Rathbone, senior, who went on ’Change 
arm-in-arm with Daniel O'Connell, when to show sympathy with 
the great Irish Liberal was to incur not only social ostracism, but per- 
sonal violence. The names of Ewart and Aikin carry us back also to 
times that were times, and the fidelity and honour which attach to 
both are still accompanied, we believe in Mr. Aikin’s case, by un 
eloquence which savours of the grand old Parliamentary days. But 
from Aikin, Ewart, and Rathbone to the nominees of Lord Derby, 
what a descent! One of the gentlemen appointed by the late 
Chancellor of the Duchy has already been removed from the 
Commission. He was the prime leader and manager of the cor- 
ruption resorted to on Mr. Lawrence’s behalf at Lancaster. As 
things go, we cannot bring ourselves to feel for this gentleman 
much personal distaste. Those who know him esteem him. A 
local shipowner of good repute, with a fine fresh juvenile spirit, he 
threw himself innocently, and without a serious reflection, into the 
Tory cause, in the only way he knew of or could take to. Mr. 
Lawrence was his bosom friend. Hence Mr. Lawrence’s profound 
ignorance of the corruption practised so much against his will at 
Lancashire! Hence also the unblushing rankness—the wild 
exuberance — the luxuriant enthusiasm of that corruption. 
Pit a Schneider full of personal ambition and the pride of 
local possession and authority against a Wilson full of 
idolatrous enthusiasm for a clever and high-toned friend, 
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well trained by two or three years’ ardent experience in Ward 
elections in a large borough, and absolutely incapable of mora] 
susceptibility on such a subject as pushing his party’s cause by any 
means whatsoever, and the last election for Lancaster is only 
specimen of what must inevitably result. But how came Mr. Wilson 
on the Liverpool bench? Ask the Earl of Devon. He has already 
stated that Mr. Wilson’s name, with others, was submitted by 
gentlemen on whose judgment and local knowledge reliance wag 
placed. Every one who knows Liverpool, knows what this meang. 
These local nominators were trusty Tories, and in selecting Mr. 
Wilson they chose a man who had worked too hard and winked 
too hard for the Tory party for his services to pass unrewarded, 
though he had no sort of claim, no sort of special qualification 
beyond this to the honour that was conferred upon him. So much 
for one of Lord Derby’s appointments. The removal of the peccant 
magistrate from the commission was only a consequence of the 
Lancaster election ; but Mr. Wilson’s celebrity as an electioneerer 
was just as notorious in Liverpool before that event as after, and 
had already been commented on in local journals. It was for 
Liverpool services in Ward elections that he was rewarded, and jf 
he had succeeded to the wariness as well as the zeal of that shrewd 
manager, Alderman Thomas Bold, who lately appeared at Downing- 
street in the new disguise of a working man, Mr. Wilson would stil 
have been enjoying the distinction which Lord Devon conferred 
upon him in the name of the Crown. 

When Mr. Lawrence and Mr. H. J. Wilson came before the 
public in connection with the Lancaster Commission, and when 
Lord Devon hinted that he should have to reconsider th: ir appoint- 
ments on the report of the Commission being presented, it occurred 
to Mr. Lawrence that he had better relinquish for a time the active 
prosecution of his magisterial duties. He announced this grace- 
fully in a speech from the Bench, observing with unaffected 
modesty that he should be sorry to embarrass her Majesty’s 
Government. Now it happened that there sat beside him on that 
occasion another nominee of Lord Devon. He is a gentleman 
who, if local authorities are to be believed, has this disadvantage 
over Charles II. and Lord Thurlow, that he never was wise, looked 


wise, said anything wise, or did anything wise. Such was another 
of the gentlemen Lord Derby had delighted to honour. On this 
particular occasion he rose and addressed his friend beneath the 
cloud in a most rapturous manner, with assurances of his speedy 


rehabilitation. That is how justice is administered by borough 
magistrates in Liverpool, and these two magistrates will soon be 
sitting side by side hearing the applications of Tory and Liberal 
publicans for licenses! But leaving out of sight the im propriety 
of the act, was this magistrate exactly the man to commit it? No 
one, we believe, has ever publicly charged Mr. Livingston of 
bribery. It is probably from his hatred of bribery and his wish to 
check it that he always cuts so conspicuous a figure at election 
times, where bribery is thickest, dressed and scarfed in the loudest 
party colours, loudest and most violent in party cries, readiest 
with the ever inspiriting Kentish fire. If Mr. Livingston, beyond 
a certain devotion to local charities, has ever deserved, except by 
these proceedings, carried to a height of consummate folly, the 
distinction he was so anxious Mr. Lawrence should not lose, our 
local information is sadly imperfect. Ask how another magistrate 
till lately quite unknown and even now quite uninfluential in the 
town has come to be selected for the bench, and all you can gather is 
that he lives near Knowsley and has carried out some charitable 
schemes of an excellent member of the Stanley family with much 
energy and good will. Of another and one of the most creditable 
selections—a Liberal—you hear, not that he is a good and clever 
man, which is true, but that he has trimmed between the two 
parties too long to be any longer kept off the Commission of the 
Peace. This may be true or false, but in any case it shows what are 
the local opinions of the manner in which magistrates are chosen, 
and what is the influence exercised by the tone of local society and 
the manner in which the bench is composed upon the public conduct 
even of good and respectable men. Another evil much exhibited 
on the Liverpool bench is the presence of nobodies—merchants t00 
aristocratic to be anything but magistrates—who decline the Town 
Council and are totally unable to express themselves intelligibly 
anywhere, but who are supposed to give the bench an aroma of 
gentility, and who find their sweet reward in an occasional word oF 
two with the heir of Knowsley or a scion of the Eilesmeres on the 
grand jury. We need not pursue this catalogue, though another 
time we may be disposed to sketch some of the doings of a magi* 
tracy so composed. But we ask most confidently whether the 
existence of a bench thus filled can be otherwise than injurious 1 
a local community. And this is only a specimen, we honestly 
believe—of what goes on in every borough under the present 
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It must in fairness be said that in other 
quarters of the town where outrages of the same character were 
But what they did in com- 
parison with what, negligently or otherwise, they left undone is a 
trifle. A man who walked alongside the City Militia as it marched 
through St. James’s Park and Hyde Park to the Regent’s Park 
told the magistrate at Marylebone that he saw between fifty and 
sixty persons who had lost their watches; and a gentleman, 
who, as he was coming out from the Gower-street Station, was 
robbed of a watch worth sixty guineas, said that when he pointed 
out the thief to the policeman on duty, all the satisfaction he got 
was, “ Go and catch him yourself.” The constable denied this, but 
the gentleman’s statement is confirmed by a witness who said that 
the policeman refused to take the thief, and the policeman 
himself admits that the reason why he did not take him was that 
the S’s were on one side of the road and the E’s on the other. 
This is exquisite. The thief was on the side of the road sacred to 
the S’s, the constable was an E, and it would have been a breach 
of etiquette on his part if he had interfered with a brother 
officer's duty. Of course there is no such rule in the force, and 
the true explanation of the affair is that the man was afraid. 
We must deal at once with this novel mode of conducting 
brigandage in the streets, and the readiest plan is to take care that 
militia and other regiments shall be accompanied by a score of 
police. come in 
mobs of between 200 and 300, many of them armed with staves. 
of the worst class; of the same 


Times saw a policeman. 


committed the y made some captures. 


Less will hardly be sufficient, for the “ roughs ” 


[hey are, moreover, “ roughs” 
class as the scoundrels who so effectually did the garotting busi- 
ness a few years ago. They are practised thieves who, for all 
the humanity they possess, ought to be treated like a pack of 
At once, promptly and vigorously, and with as many 
broken heads as possible, they should be put down, Sut 
apart from the epidemic of daring rascality which has broken 
( ut amongst the m, we want, and we must have, more police. It 
matters very little to a man who is knocked on the head and 
robbed, whether a hundred others have suffered the same fate on 
the same day, And London 
is so under-manned with constables that, as far as the force is 


wolves 


or whether he is alone in his glory. 


concerned, there is little or no security against such a casualty. 
WALT WHITMAN 
S ir a the title-page of the we ll-printe | volume before ug 
farnishe 1y information it written by and published by 
New York, and doubtless such is the case. We understand it 
to be a collection of Walt Whitman’s previous works, ** Leaves 


and “ Drum-Taps,” with the addition of a work 
ne much that has_ not been before printed, entitled 
A careful perusal of these remark- 


productions has convinced us that the vague impression 


Parting.” 


‘Sonos before 


able 
we have now and then enc untered that Walt Whitman is a 
kind of “learned pig” is far from correct; we cannot pretend 


to name species exactly, but it is certainly winged. That 
there is genius in these poems is unquestionable; yet it is 
difficult to assign their author any place in literature,)unless, 
indeed, one may assume the veracity of metempsychosis,and say 
that here is Hafiz again, only drunk now with Catawba wine 
instead of the Saoma, and worshipping the Mississippi river 
instead of the Saravati, which, having dried up in Persia, may 
be supposed to have also transmigrated westward. Here is the 
lofty oj timism of Hafiz preferring dust-grains to pearls, and 
his audacity believing that he will gain Paradise only by not 
shunning hell. And indeed there are some poems of Whitman’s 
h he seems to yearn towards the East from a westward 


hie 
Dis 


in whic 
he were more akin to it than to what America 


1 


outlook, as if 
has inherited from Europe. 


Here is a brief example :— 


‘‘ Facing west, from California’s shores, 

Inquiring, tireless, seeking what is yet unfound, 

I, a child, very old, over waves, tow rds the house of maternity, 

the land of migrations, look afar, 
Look off the shores of my Western Sea—the circle almost circled ; 
For, starting westward from Hindustan, from the vales of 
Kashmere, 

From Asia—from the north—from the God, the sage, and the hero, 
From the south, from the flowery peninsulas and spice-islands ; 
Long having wandered since—round the earth having wandered, 
Now I face home again—very pleased And joyous; 


lopg agor 


} 


(But where is what I started for so 
And why is it yet unfound 7)” 


Nevertheless, the Orientalism of the book is manifestly uncon- 
scious, it is really meant to be, and is, intensely American. It 


: . m ° + nal ‘ 2 7 

is but just, however, to say that the America it cek brates 18 a 
: ] lietan store 

transcendental one, related to the world and the distant stars, 
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and not “ Uncle Sam’s” fenced-in national farm. He sends a Friends: and he calls East, West, North, South, to listen ; és 


1 Irom himself and America: these v ] : T - 


ce ] , . ’ ‘ ‘4 ; . } I I 
. -_ . ; elleVve 1e ain I rt of ese Dt 3 18 iound @ gu 
“OQ vapours! I think I have risen with you, and moved I b move the mai purp of ines , oa perp 
7 a nN hj ralté ) rious! nol OV 
away to distant continents, and fallen down ther ‘riendship, exalte, previously unknow the 


" . " 1 has > vA re, iTay : 
for reasons ; Because I perceive it waits, and has been always waiting, latent jp aan 


ae 
I think I have blown with you, O winds ; all men. 


; the ¢ 
. . . 9? ; ° ° ; . 
O waters, I have fingered every shore with you. There is in these poems fulness of « r n for el , F ee 
- Pi : . . i 
‘ ve. hi oo 241 al elias 124° +} vehement convici ns; a statelill or | n wl y al ia 7 
Com} aring t l voiunme Wiln Lne earlier edaitlion i vn . é \ 
* Leay Cy: ”* we find that whilst all is retail! ; 1] lage ; nt | i ; 
1CaVE ot Urass we Hhnd tha WhOUSt all 181 Lined, 1 inal 
‘ " ; : } . i ] +) =, ] . no? i Va Ai oS ‘ Ad ~ ; | ’ 
soin things tha might better have been om i, tne a : : i 
4 o , c 6.8 4] ny or 1 isual poe I 
entire rearrangement oO! the | es, which OoTreatly { tl : i 
. . e } na P ’ 1 4) , P ’ 7 } al 4 
reader who would find ou ust what are the centra lt : 
j { ] ‘ Y) 
unde whose lnspira n they have deen composed. It is plain ee ; s ; . : ‘ 
7 } ~ { ; : ° } ] 7 4 ey ’ el | ? - | | 
that, though the form is often chaotic, the work has a character ; ; 
as a whole. The poems may be classified as celebrations, first, . 
; . . , | ; 
? eh? be : ae : : re | , 
if the individual, and, next, of the mass. My days ] r, 
and the land’s:” this is the key-note. Himselt t i < ; , ang, 
* + , : . + \ ’ ‘ e Ove 
every individual, and Ameri ms up all lands and es. . 
That universalism which Mr. Hepworth Dixon found 1 the 
all pervading element or the Unhurches and Immunities < ‘ 4 
‘ | } } a ' ; " 
. 1 “47 1 ty 4 4 ° s\ i nas I ; Ui l { I I ii 
Am rica means mucn more witht VV alt W hi nai n tne ; é‘ 
+ 
. { + : } } ] ] ) a eV am Vé \ TeV Ttl a 4 V | i 
future restoration of the wicked, as the foll ng el . 
"Q . > : \ 7 , y 
sh ™ al une \ icn V l n 
ct ] le a y 
‘*]T believe in the fl and the appetites; 
Dee Dy, hear ing, teeing, are miracies, and ea | F 
if & mirack _— : 
Divine am I inside and out, and I make holy whatever | y wi 
touched from. We may not re that } 
. : , : . this strang ] s OFT 
*©7 dote on myself there is that lot of me, and all so luse : . . . 
Each moment, and whatever happens, thrills me with joy. purl aS, , ' 
O, | am wonderfal ! pdvani heet wh 1 friend 
I cannot tell how my ankles bend, nor whence the cau hand ( 
faintest wish ; - Rate 
. “ . P : , readel 
Ni Lhe cause oI ti! riendsi l Lill, or tne cause rt ti 
gt ip take a *On 
l 1 walk up my stoop! I pause to consider if Dutch, | n His 
4 morning glory at my window satisfies me more the pulld, | iteced 
metaphysics of books. ent, Zood-naturea, piaying pa 
To behold the dav-break ! ( irch,and m i chiefly for stre1 
The little light fades the immense and diaphanous sha partiy in i Kiyn and | y int 
The air taster good to my P slate . A DI » ' ore ‘ . . : ; 
ti i ' 
ey) ing and tremendous, how q K the sa VOI in te i ( 
If i ¢ id not vy and alw da sun-riee I ‘ it his ft i | e 5 a 
Ve also ascend dazzling and tremend the su 
Ve found our own, O my soul, in the calm and c ; te 
, | i 
preak. aves of te y and thirt he wa . n om ] ‘ ‘ e! 
" t ea | T ‘ , | } 
‘Only what proves itseil to every man al d wom editor 0 I New \ j f 
| ) . . ti t ‘ no 
Only what nobody denies is so ‘ radi - 
os ; . ‘ i } ia } cau ! ‘ ( \ , 
A minute and a aro; i me settie my rain; . ‘ ‘ 
7 } . . - me ’ " ‘ rs , i] ‘ VW ; I \ 9 
l1 believe the soggy clods shall become loaves and la | 
And a compend of compends is the meat of a man ora wi 
And a summit and flower there is in the feeling y a " 
other 7 ¥ Cal Un rij ind fron city I at { i 
iJ ; 
A tr e Vy ] aT ne W 4 5 | 
A they are to | 1 | l y ou that . :, : 
D come 5 Oo! I Ai : Ors . » i . , : “9 7 . 
. na mode } 1 Jn tl I 
‘ intil every o1 lelig! » al ve em _ 
aad to have < ‘ i the idea S 
‘] eve a leal f I ess l -W ie | OF! thirtieth year N wa 
Stars. E ( ) ot vi " 
I could come every afrern F my life to loo] the f , the day, is cert TI st probabl 
girl boiling her iron tea-kettle and baking short-cake hampered by the old forms and measures, and saw tl 
i tna I incorp irate gneiss, coal. long-threaded moss. fruite crTail g. ever came to p stat a style of her own, it ¥ nid i In tne ect 
esculent roots, of more freedom and scope—a feeling in which many of his contet 
Aud am stuccoed with quadrupeds and birds all over, poraries are beginning to share. | ares =e * 
Al . have dis anced W hat 18 behind me tor vo dd reasones, be van to wil , j vi is veln, a | W hil is oat was le avening, as 
And call anything close again, when I degire ii.” were, he was a dilicent student of the critical lite: re of the 
ai = an delving into fureign magazines and quarteriy reviev ana ¢ ( 
} , | « oanwvea “-. © = . 4 | j " . 
V AAU Ld VW alt \\ nitman Hays Ci 96, 10 1S always to d together @ Vast ar unt of matter, bearing upon poet: . 
’ Ia? » oe *) } ’ . 
what ] claims to be a new theme, only po sible to be s img im generally, for furtl use and study It ] j e probab ib | 
' hial 9 | =. . . ;-onrse ren y a some inf . , } ; } ! irst 
Ameri Us, whi D he calls friendship. He is never vi ry { ( irs ( reading N lel ‘ . 
‘ “ae 7 
} . M » &7 sé 7 7 7 39 ’ : t yf { : if 1 At rit ’ VV t | ré } f , f | uM 
celebrating tne love of comrades, the “ boys together sing- — eee . — . 
. % . . _ 1 : _— / . front oi his otlending would | it | m been W I 3 
ing, the Iriends hand in nand, his 1s the ] 
. “4 [ at t ms | Gare ly inst tne p I I 
demo racy. Here is his * Song”: and wrote for apn audience of which he did . , 1 
‘ ‘ . . S. me . . stences met 7 ‘ p n 
‘Come, I will make the continent indisgsoluble ; Cate . HORUS X 
ns al , of any other writer vil or id. t ‘ f 
I Willi Make the most § ylendid race the sun ever yi , + 
! . make divine ma metic lar ds - stood by the growth ol i taste of Imeseil 
S64 i is: cw ’ } 
With tl " love of comrades W f Leaves Grass “ ay el ! i 
1r . on . ‘ ’ t , ‘ I 5 
With the life-long love of comrade _ ' 
D> AD r 5 r a a} i } I 
a COM l ship thick as tres along all the 1 f book w l-born. To a small job printing-office 1 G CIv! D ne* 
#4 I Ay i the snores of the creat lakes, na ; ve the | ur, if & th. of | ying it to lig ht. pom ore ore cop» 
pra E we v tea nelghvdvouring book-stor na J . 
will make ins : iS Cities h their arms a ea F : . é New } Wer ( | ve ; 
} 
DOCKS ; Presently i requests from | t : 
By the love of Co rade 8, quarto, for such i wae. should be forthwith remov' d i » COpre P 
By the manly love of comrades. found refuge in a well-known phrenological publis! nouse 
, , ~ ni? 
j ‘} { . ; On Db adway,. wh eT priet ra advertised 1 mwa Se } Ais aa 
] e, ne, i Cracy ) serv. P) : ary : be ’ nais } \ 
F , f, . : r , . »t ROr »y } . ; to the J urnpnai arm to & ne dais ls a j rec . : d . . 
y 1, t0r you, i { trilling t eke songs . " ‘ it, hed { 
‘ ' ‘ : 59 remained silent, ar verai of the v I sent tot ; 
in the love of comrades ; . , ; | on 
I he hi 1 persons were returned with ironical and insulting 3 
hn the bigh-towerilng love of eon 9 . . ; . ? , } tne ; 
5 -_ ing sove of comrades. attention the book received was, for instance, the use Oo! : , a 
" , L- wl uu . : 
, . . . 2 . 7. 4 Ls f . , » ‘ _ " . whnepD 
He dreams a dream of “a city invincible to the attacks of collected attachés of a leading daily paper of New York, warty ne 
‘ ’ 3 I t cL Ue KS rT ,_° . 3 ‘ p é fee - 7a ows , 1 one of the par’) 
the Ww le of t] — fF +] > iio. - ‘ : eisure, a8 a butt ar bDuriesque—its perusal aioua Vy : 
t noie of the rest of the earth,” which is the new City ; { 
4 A At 5 it » . _ P 4 : . . ‘eB 5 
_— the new City of | being equivalent to peals of ironical laughter from the rest. | 
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unt occurrence seems to have turned the tide. 
“ance of a letter from the most illustrious literary 


1 
<A gmail but 


. + 
import 


This was the appeal 
I , ; er m 3 
man in America, briel, but eontaining a magnificent eulogium of the 
| tank. A demand arose, and before many months all the copies of 


the thin quarto were sold. At the present date, a curious person, 


noring over the shelves of second-hand book-stalls in side places of 
the city, may light upon a copy of this quarto, for which the stall- 
keeper will ask him treble its first price.” 

v . certain responsibility in alluding to this strange 
but there is that in it, with all its eccentricity and 
ss, which removes it from the category of common- 

,and places it among those of which a critic is 
ive a fair and impartial account. It is unfortunate 
ld poet should have spoiled so much beautiful work 
h even one smear of nastiness; but however we may regret 
ng di so, we cannot afford to lose what he has given 
he has not given it in a purer spirit. He is far 
ste than Mr, Swinburne, whom he resembles in many 
he is not more irreverent than Shelley; he is iy 
re dramatic than either, and far less hurtful. 
| natural exuberance of animalism displayed by 
1 thoroughly original kind, an open-air abandon- 
1 and exalted receptivity embracing the good and 
y and the virtue of life, with a power and com- 
3 striking as it is novel. (If he will but learn 
Ams will at last have a genuine American 
lefending Whitman’s audacity, nor maintaining 
‘run counter to every social and religious belief 
he is a poet; but genius is too rare and too 
the world to be lost and forgotten simply on 
raving at times. Besides, Whitman removes 
he reach of passion, renders it completely 
\ r alluring by his uncovered and unornamented 
Ve have read leading articles in newspapers far 
ty in modest thought than the worst of 
. erot we can term his rhapsodical 
ind At the same time Whitman is not 
’ | ; his book « which could bi 
very bod har Taking “ Leaves of Grass” on 
have no hesitation in pronouncing them to bi 
ning noble and sublime images—leaves in which 
bing and real pulse of that great sympathy 
the , and for which we are disposed to 
f ea ness and mould which may in a fature 
] 
SOILED DOVES. 
hich | been marked by unusual alternations of 
which has transferred some hundreds of thousands 
pockets to a few wealthy pockets, naturally 
serious discussions. We English have for 
acted on the principle that a man might do 
with his own so long as he did not make himself 
neral ciety. We have held that he may be 
he d not cause a public scandal. He may drink 
drunken, if he does not reel about the streets with 
He may ruin himself, if he does not proceed 
rrow our money. He may certainly spend his own money 
y that suits him, and even if he chooses to act as 
y-guard or stage-coachman, we cannot let his relations 
n behalf of the family acres. Thus when we hear of 
n losing immense sums on the turf, we almost admire 
we certainly never shrug our shoulders till the 
‘theirlevanting. So long as they had the money 
was their own. If they like to pay debts which are 
erable by legal process, that shows the nicety of their 
There is a pleasant sense of immunity from the cold 
f the law which gives betting its great fascina- 
A n must have confidence in you before he will enter 
- in of so purely voluntary a nature. All this is 
ely favourable to the development of high and generous 
_9 which are so seldom met with in business, and which 
‘to languish in an atmosphere of legal quibbling. 

'€ are afraid that the picture of integrity and uprightness 

has just been drawn is marred by the late turf scandal 


Q } 
OOlME d 


ming nt 


Dove. The letters that have passed between 
ae mbers of the sporting world, the charges brought 
‘Admiral Rous against the Jockey Club and by the Jockey 

against Admiral Rous, might lead us to suppose that 

gentlemen were more influenced by their bets than by 
ir judicial character. While it is the universal rule that no 
"ne should be a judge in his own cause, the Soiled Dove 


aestion is decided by the votes of those who had bets depend- 


th 


A 
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ing upon it. Mr. Craven, in his letter to the Times, admits 
that he was in this position, but defends himself by saying 
that Admiral Rous had set him the example, and adds that 
the conduct of the Duke of Portland, at a former trial, in 
ordering interested members out of the room was a gross piece 
of discourtesy. We are not sufficiently learned in the etiquette 
of the turf to decide on such a point, and the letters of the 
Jockey Club are not such models of politeness as to aid ns in 
forming an opinion. However, it seems to us more important 
that, if these turf questions are referred to what the Dake of 
Newcastle and Colonel Higgins call a final court of appeal, that 
court should have the means of deciding impartially. If thelaw 
was certain, and there was a dispute as to facts or principles, a 
certain amount of interest would not invalidate the decision. But 
when the point at issue is a mere matter of opinion, and is set 
at rest by a vote in committee, the fact that some of the voters 
have bets on the event is most material. In days when party 
strife ran high, election committees in the House of Commons 
more than once sacrificed justice to political considera- 
tions. Members of the House of Peers in voting at a trial 
have more than once gone with their party. If we are to 
expect greater fairness in the sporting world than in the public 
world we must be shown that the temptations are smaller, and 
the punishment of faults more unsparingly inflicted. That the 
Soiled Dove case itself was a fraud will not be denied. Sut 
does the Soiled Dove case stand alone ? There been 
many reports of money being won by skilful jockeying of other 
than horses, of bloodvessels being opportunely broken, of horses 
being brought out ungroomed and rough-coated, and of riders 
being changed at the last moment. It has been said that all 
is fair in love or war, but many think that when large sums 
are pending, any dodge is harmless. So long as the dodge is 
kept within certain limits, human nature is too weak to forego 
What be the harm of spreading rumotirs, 
of ostentatiously hedg and quietly taking desperate odds, 
li he knowing ones, who pride themselves on 
eeing through your manceuvres? It is a question between 
opulence and a mortgage, and you have just as much right 
ighbour’s loose cash as he has to yours. Of course 


have 


1 
nave 


1tS a tance. can 
ing 


pilNalns 


=~ JQ 


to your neigh 


in all uur dealings you think of honour, but it is too often 
that sort of honour proverbially current in the class which 


supplied seventy-seven frequenters of the Derby to the Surrey 
Sessions. 

Even if affairs were free from taint, the chief 
objection to the practice of betting would remain. Some few 
wealthy men can lose large sums and can pay them. A great 
many make bets beyond their means, embarrass themselves, 
and either ruin their prospects in life or fall into crime and 

The example set to numbers of young men, one the 
‘poor self-denying parents, another the heir-at-law to 


all turf 


misery. 


hope 


the exclusion of natural heirs, or the only son amidst a tribe 
of daughters is utterly mischievous. There are temptations 
enough in a world of luxury without adding others which are 
unnecessary and superfluous. It is said that gambling is an 


instinct of our nature, but equally strong instincts are controlled 
by the laws of the land, or the laws of society. The pleasure 
of staking money at a roulette table is to some quite as great 
as the pleasure of backing a horse, and pricking the colours at 
trente et quarante excites many men as much as keeping a 
book on the Derby. Yet we justly reprobate the practice of 
those German governments which maintain public baths by 
public g We have put down all such practices 
by the most rigid legislation. We have imposed penalties on 
cards and dice, except as instruments used in games of skill; 
we have abolished private lotteries and surrendered those which 
contributed to the public revenue. And the reason has been that 
we have thought it for the public advantage that such temptations 
should not be put in the way of those who were unable to resist 
them. It is not because we think all betting, or all gaming, or all 
dicing, sinful, but because the effect of these practices if unre- 
strained has been proved to be injurious. The laws which we have 
made have been passed by the consent of the nation, and stand 
because the nation does not think fit to repeal them. Indeed, 
a law which is decreed in a constitutionally governed country 
is merely a declaration of public opinion. If we see no harm 
in the abuse of betting, we must, in fairness to the instincts of 
our nature, repeal the Acts against other kinds of hazard. Yet 
it does not follow that if we disapprove of betting we ought to 
pass an Act to make it illegal. Some practices are best sup- 
pressed by stern measures. Others must be discouraged by 
society in the largest sense of the word. We grant that by a 
popular theory the existence of an Act, whether it is enforced 
or not, is a great aid to national virtue. Because our moral 
ancestors made laws which were too Utopian to be carried out, 
we ought not to surrender a principle for the sake of a practical 


ea 


aming-tables. 




























object. But in our opinion nothing is more mischievous 
than a law which cannot be put in force, and which, if it proves 
anything, proves that we are laxer than our ancestors. We 
wish people to understand that as they make laws themselves 
and for themselves, they should only make such laws and 
retain such laws as they are prepared to enforce and to obey. 
The first step is to recognise that a certain work has to be 
done, and, if that work can be done better without the interpo- 
sition of a law, it would be folly to pretend that it must be 
either left undone, or done ineffectually. 

We are writing in the interest of the turf as much as in the 
interest of the public. The spectacle presented by a race will 
be none the less attractive if the lookers-on have no arrier 
pensée, and no reason to curse either racehorse or jockey. 
That intense excitement of one moment’s duration, which 
seems trivial to a philosopher, will be enhanced if it is not 
followed by thoughts of the settling-day. 
pleasant to a jockey to ride for his normal wages as for the 
salary of a Lord Chancellor. But the nation will not lose if a 
small boy can no longer keep a valet, and look down on the 
less-paid members of the liberal professions. 
will gain by being groomed, and by showing themselves in their 
true colours as picturesque as well as speedy. The objection 
that they are the most useless of animals will hardly apply 
when they no longer carry fortunes under their saddles. There 
are many men who are equally kept up for ornament; and who, 
if pampered by an eager public, would be still more disgusting. 
Has a philosopher ever inquired the use of those two splendid 
horsemen who 


It may not be as 


Racehorses, too, 


occupy small temples on the way down to 


Westminster? If our object in keeping up those magnificent 
specimens of Guardsmanity, and lodging them in 
which are more agreeable architecturally than the Hall of Arts 
and Sciences, is to corrupt the maid-servants of Knightsbridge, 
we ought not to be too severe on the frivolity of Epsom. It 
may be true that the 

upon a less errand” than that which takes men 
down to a horse race, and that the race itself * develops no 
faculties the exercise of which is 
public.” levees and drawing-ros 
How many of those who go to the Univer ity boat-race, or to 
volunteer reviews, or to cricket matches, can form an opinion 


barracks 


‘‘no crowd in world could be collec 


reasonable 


in the least degree useful to the 


But what is to be said of 


of the performances? We have no doubt that the great mass 
of people who go to Epsom Downs without knowing more than 


the names of the horses enjoy themselves as much as the great 
mass of people who go to Barnes-terrace knowing 
more than the colours of the is the 
practice of gambling which makes the only difference between 
a noble sight and a public scandal, and it rests with the 
public to decide whether Soiled Doves shall be the and be 
winked at, or the exception, 


without 


Universities. To us it 


rule, 


and be suppressed. 


FALSE 


We find in “ Adam Bede” what to us seems a part expla- 
nation of a very difficult social problem. Speaking of Hetty, 


FACES. 


Miss Evans says that “her face had a language that 
transcended her feelings.” And then she goes on to say 


that “there are faces which nature charges with a meaning 
and a pathos not belonging to the single human soul that 
flutters beneath them but speaking the joys and sorrows of 
foregone generations; eyes that tell of deep love which doubt- 
less has been, and is somewhere, but not paired with these 
eyes, perhaps paired with pale eyes that can say nothing— 
just as a national language may be instinct with poetry unfel 
by the lips that use it.” We often meet people with a plain 
story enough written in their faces, but when we have studied 
their natures, we find our reckoning completely falsified by our 
acquaintance with them. This, unfortunately for men, occurs 
most frequently with women. It is the greatest mistake to 
suppose that, except in a very unsophisticated time of life 
indeed, a woman allows her countenance to tell anything upon 
her; but, apart from her power and instinct of deception, there 
is again that—if we may so term it—physiological advantage 
which she derives from her ancestors, and which enables her 
without effort to wear an expression which may be eminently 
more attractive than that which she could claim in her own 
right. Ifa man is first brought to love a woman for her face he 
is pretty certain to continue to set the tune of his thoughts 
about her to that key-note. 


He expects certain qualities are 
dormant in her mind which he alone has been clever enough 


to perceive. He wonders how her own family circle do 
not appear to believe her capable of all he is satisfied 
she can do and think. It would startle him a little if 


he were to learn that the pensive nose and thoughtful forehead 


5 
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came to Louisa from her great-grandmother, and that the 
mental attributes bestowed by him upon those f 
been completely eliminated during the transition. This is { 
danger of studying physiognomy—one danger at least of stud 
ing a lady’s face. The odds are all against our being right. 
The fiftieth part of an inch may put us out, and bring around 
And yet 
there are men and women who believe in faces long after the 


atures have 


calamitous eventualities. it is assuredly the case that 


) 
a 


and contr; 


owners of the faces have given the most distant lie ra- 


diction to their own countenances. Love, or whatever the feeling 
may be termed, does blind Titania to Nick 


will cling to their ideal of a woman’s face for ye: 


? ’ » M4 

»o0ttom Cars, Vier 

irs atte! 
| 


woman has utterly negatived every expectation to which it gay 


aprompting. They will watch as patiently and as perseveri 


‘ : ‘ d : 
sometimes for the due sentiment to come to its surface, an 


the angler watches his trout-flies on the 
This 


more 


play upon it as 


surface of the stream. verv anxiety and interes} 
: 7 4..° “4 } 2 ' 
often renders matrimony endurable. One reason 


why brothers and sisters so usually quarrel when livi 
that 


thought in their own circle. 


together is, they are thoroughly up in every move an 
1 
i 


Faces tell no untruths 


They make no allowances on the score of expressi 

sisters who would be amiable before strangers will 

to rehearse in private. They wear a look for th 

and a look for the family dinner. This is : 
which a cuest is exposed. He has his ideal a be 
romantic, from which he expects all that can i! him 
happy. The lady who sits opposite may either hay 


as an inheritance, or 
dress« S. If 


put on something like it when shy 
from the first sour 


and her character 


] 4 4 . 5 | 
her attractiveness De 
deserves no credit f r it, 
the second plan, he 


7 ; S 
nplisnes 1t DY 


may bea red that she will no more take 
keeping it up to please him, once th ty for | 
el to pal vith m rrlage, tha ie Wlil 1 
( be in r sentimenb l ; it hi 1 two yea a r tl V A 
] : + + } } 
| 11n Ol Dugiy Ol! in, lf She Cannou lm i 
can alw \ mai | I ii at irabl LO som } I 
s the man wh | expression correspot with t 
for society with which nature has provided the x 
what is meant by the saying, that a woman is seldom unmar- 
ried ave throu | her own . l I very \V 5 
} 7 . 2 1 47 4 5 
chances lf sne bu Knew them: n every woman, |! 
will recognise the lover whose infatuation 1 y i 
found and desperate to bring him to the point. Unreasoning 
.dmire! f lad but knew it 1dmirer | 
With eyes I tan le ] in Na { f )] n | llr, I 
hust t sensible and sp 
A 1 1 W ] inged | lessly i1 ntal 
ment, accepts the situation after a while vw 
6 ‘ ie 
enduring pe icity, 1f only fairly en ra 1; and 
will bring him more swiftly or more assured to tl 
than the sight of a type and manner of face on wht 
+] re. vo Pans. 2s ——— 
subtle emotion is stirred within him whenever he 
To turn for a moment from the more sentimental 
. ; age ; 
false faces, it is curious to notice what compl te chang 
: , a - 
character of a countenance isseffected by age, and above ali how 
great is the change when death lays its hand upon it. Apart 
from the alteration due to physical reasons, there is unquestion- 
ably : — table rel; oe hases of ex fession which 
ably an unaccountable relapse into phases of expression 
we have seemingly dropped years ago. One ot The mos 


touching incidents of the deathbed is the recognition by parents 
and relatives of a youth and freshness on the face o! | 

departed, and of an expression associated with school-time, 
Harsh and hard-featured me! 
and women when lying at rest, have little of the rugged 
them t 


boyhood, and the spring of life. 


° - ; "41 = Tne 
the ungraciousness which they carried with nro 


world. Even old age—old age sinking out in decay—takes 4 
strange beauty at the close, and a score of years, wl! t 
furrows and the lines of years, disappear, to permit, as 1b Were, 


a trace of the beautiful child-time to return again. ‘' 
that all * false 
Perhaps so. is very sincere and very truthful. 
yassion was 


other faces faces” except 
Death ’ 
would be pleasant at least to think that when | 
spent, the socket burned down, and thought and brain asleep, 
nature herself comes to vindicate whatever is good in us by 4 
distinct and final manifestation. The brother of Death, as the 


poet calls Slumber, does not treat us so. In dreams our 


our were 


faces 


. cae we whl 
often seem worn and weary, and even convulsive to th¢ 


look on us in that state. We do not cast away the false face 
at night. We bear it as our thoughts have formed it, and o 
working existences, but at the finish we are done with it. 42° 
face of a dead wife will seem far more familiar to those ora 
“ 


° — . c has kn 
have known her in girlhood, than to the man who has 
her as husband for more years than they have seen her. 
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With all faces we should be tolerant. Men and women hide 
hemselves from each other by face as well as by words, and 
fter a while the effort costs them nothing; 


g; the expression is 
Your physiognomist is as great a fool as your lover, and 

as likely to be mistaken. No one except a born idiot who 
led on the forehead with idiotcy, would carry his true 
nner character into the market world; and no woman ever 
But what we cannot perceive may not be so bad, and 

» better than that which we think we can detect. Many 

ns play a game of brag with those whom they meet in 

ct, by assuming what is called an impenetrable coun- 
tenance. There isa necessity for this, as there is for reserve 
very Other kind. We can no more with social decency 


ir hatred, contempt, love, horror, rage, or impatience 


intenances, than we can the corresponding sentiments 

. Motley in faces is our only wear during life; in 
shall be fixed and consistent, smiling and placid 

' ntil the worm has his turn at us where no one sees 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


world and his wife, and all the Emperors, Kings, and 


t their wives for the most part, are gathering at 
1 the Exhibition every day glows and brightens at their 

rest . The Emperor of Russia and the King of the Belgians 
ng the earliest of the arrivals, and now the King of 

there too, and others are soon coming. A young relative 

I'ye on of J ipan is st ring about him with Oriental com- 

1 a brother of the Emperor of Morocco is « xpected 

J ily. The § ltan of Turkey and the Shah of Persia 

the eve ofsetting out, if they have not already started ; 
we shall hear before long of the Brother of the S 1n 
being on his way —provided, that is, the Taepings will 


peace enough for such an expedition. The Queen of 


‘ t 
ently thinks that her Taepings will not allow of her 
| ° * 
r she writes to the Emperor to say she must deny 
t pleasure. The various deposed sovereigns kings 


rk,” as they have been called—of whom there are a great 

ow in Europe, will also stay away, for it is not pleasant 
under such circumstances. The successful ones, how- 
e expects 1 to en} Vy themselves. The EK mpe ror of 


1e Opera and to the Longchamps races, and 


er, 16 was stated, he signed a decree signifying his 
ntention to pardon the Polish patriots concerned in the 
n. The pardon has really been granted, with certain 
but the decree was signed before the Emperor left St. 
This was better than doing the thing in the theatrical 

ted 


Catholics of the Continent need not think them- 

off when they can get the very Jews and money-lenders 

eir work for them. According to an arrangement recently 
and to which we alluded three weeks ago, the Messrs. 
hschild were in part to guarantee to the Italian Government 
llection of a tax on the Church property of 600,000,000 lire ; 


+ 


iulter the undertaking had been given, and the Florentine 


‘inet had been clearly led to suppose that it would be fulfilled, 


Messrs. Rothschild listened to the representations of certain 

Romanists in Paris, and declined to have anything to do 

the transaction, unless an agreement with the Church could 

tall be effected, as, without that agreement, they said it 

L be vi ry difficult to carry out the proposed convention. Of 

€, Signor Rattazzi and his colleagues refused to make any such 

n, and the affair came to an end. The Romanists, however, 

n nothing by their motion. If they thought to upset 

t Ferrara’s financial scheme by withdrawing the countenance 

help of the Messrs. Rothschild, they were so far mistaken ; 

was announced to the Chamber on Monday, the tax has 

guaranteed by a joint-stock company formed by the houses of 

‘unger of Paris, Erlanger of Frankfort, and Schroder of London. 

of the bureaux of the Chamber of Deputies, however, have 

7 d Signor Ferrara’s Bill, and the convention relative to the 
Af lastical property. 





W 


rr, 


Tt 
i 


the Hungarians are making great preparations for the 
Tonation of their now reconciled monarch—an event which is to 
Ke place to-day (Saturday)—the Austrian Reichsrath has been 
‘ting the address in reply to the Speech from the Throne, 
tone for the most part was very favourable to the pre- 
“ion of the good understanding recently arrived at with 


— 





Hungary, though a hope was not unreasonably expressed by some 
of the speakers that the unity of the Empire might not be impaired. 
Baron von Beust spoke firmly on the absolute necessity for the 
future of the Empire of fufilling the legitimate demands of the 
Hungarians, and he warned the House not to mistrust those very 
important members of the common family. On the other hand, he 
rather “snubbed” the Sclaves, and, glancing at the recent 
demonstrations at Moscow and St. Petersburg, said that ‘‘ the 
Government and the Reichsrath would attentively and benevo- 


lently watch any agitation of the public mind proceeding from the 


interior, but would strictly and severely guard against all agitation 
from abroad.” We have here a very reasonable distinction, and, 
had Austria always proceeded upon such a policy, she would not 
now be engaged on the work of repairing her shattered fortunes. 
In both Houses the address has been carried by a large majority, 
and the political prospect is for the present unusually fair. 


Tue North German Constitution has been adopted by both 
Houses of the Prussian Legislature : in the Chamber of Deputies 
by a majority of 24 ; in the Upper Ch umbe r, unanimously. There 
has also been a conference at Be rlin be Lween the Prussian Govern- 
ment and certain South German Ministers ; and, although this had 
reference only to the Zollverein, and to questions relating to customs 
and commerce, it is impossible not to see in it a still further 


j 1, +]  - : 
advance towards the union of the whole Empire. 


SrrMULATED to some kind of policy by the continued success of 
the Cretans (who seem for the present to have brought Omar 
Pasha to a standstill), the Great Powers have apparently got over 
their disagreements as to the course which it is incumbent on 
them to take with respect to the continued insurrection in Candia, 
and have resolved upon concerted representation to the Porte. 
The Emperor Napoleon was in favour of an appeal to universal 
suffrage, which, no doubt, would have been the most reasonable 
mode of proceeding, had the circumstances been such as to permit 
of it. But this project, we are told, has now been abandoned, and 
it is proposed that an inquiry should be made, to ascertain what 
the wishes of the Christians really are. The suggestion is vague, 
and seems rather superfluous. Who is to make the inquiry? And 
can there be any reasonable doubt that the Christians desire 
above all things to get rid of their Mussulman oppressors? It is 
said also that the Emperors Napoleon and Alexander, and the 
King of Prussia, will, while they are all together at Paris, come to 
some agreement with reference to the retrocession of Northern 
Slesvig to Denmark. Here again France was for a plébiscite, but 
gave way in deference to the wishes of Prussia and Russia. 


From America we learn that the committee on the impeachment 
of President Johnson have resolved to report in favour of his being 
censured only, and not impeached. This would surely be the wiser 
plan. Ata time when the rebel President is set free on bail, with 
but small prospect of his ever being tried at all, it would look very 
ungracious to place the lawful President on his trial for acts which 
may have been faulty and wrong, but which were certainly of far 
inferior guilt to the act of rebellion. Opinion in the North, how- 
ever, is agitated, and Horace Greeiey, the journalist who has so 
long been identified with the anti-slavery cause, has given great 
offence to the more extreme members of his party by becoming 
bail for Mr. Davis. The reports from the Southern States are still 
gloomy. Anarchy and collisions with the military keep many 
of the cities and country districts in a state of painful excitement, 
and in some places the negroes, in the first flush of their emanci- 
pation, are giving considerable trouble. This, however, is only 
what was inevitable and foreseen; and it is not to be doubted that 
the new order of things will in time work itself clear of its first 
turbulence and excess. 


Bootn’s diary, about which so much was said, has been pub- 
lished by order of the President. It does not amount to much, 
after all. No information of any importance is to be derived from 
it with reference to the assassination, nor to the conspiracy which 
must have preceded that act. It does not implicate any one but the 
writer, and leaves us, with respect to facts, very much where we 
were before. But it illustrates in a curious way the motives of the 
man Booth. As in the case of most political assassins, vanity 
seems to have been a prominent feature in his character. He 
thought himself a far sublimer person than either Brutus or Tell, 
and boasted the perfect purity and disinterestedness of his inten- 
Yet at one place we see indications of a feeling of remorse 
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—even of despair. There was probably a touch of madness in 
Booth ; but the madness was allied to vanity, and was evinced 
with method. 





Wuertuer the unfortunate Maximilian is shot, or yet lives to 
carry on a desperate struggle with overwhelming numbers, is very 
doubtful. The-reports vary from day to day ; though some of 
the Paris correspondents speak rather confidently of news having 
been received of the shooting of the ex-Emperor—news which 
the Government is keeping back as long as it can. But, what- 
ever may be the fate of Maximilian, there can be no doubt as to 
the miserable doom of his consort. She has been pronounced hope- 
lessly insane, and it is thought that her life cannot be of long 
duration. These are ghastly spectres to haunt the mind of Louis 
Napoleon in the midst of the glare and sunshine of his great 
Exhibition. 

As if to complete the misfortunes of the House of Austria, the 
Archduchess Matilda, daughter of the Archduke Albrecht, has 
just died in consequence of injuries received from her dress catch- 
ing fire. She was only eighteen years of age, and was to be be- 
trothed to the Crown Prince of Italy. 
accident occurred to our own Princess 


Some years ago, a similar 
soyal ; but the fire was 
then happily extinguished without material damage. 


Tue Rev. G. A. Seymour, of Holy Trinity, Winchester, has 
achieved unenviable notoriety for the offence of refusing Christian 
burial to one of his parishioners who died lately unbaptized. Mr. 
Seymour has been savagely accused of priestly tyranny, but his 
offence would be better described as clerical ignorance. His own 
account of the matter is that deceased desired to be baptized, 
that he (Mr. Seymour) was preparing him for baptism, that a day 
was appointed and witnesses procured for the public celebration of 
the rite, but that it was postponed because Mr. Seymour did not 
consider him sufficiently instructed. Four days afterwards, on 
Tuesday, the 28th of May, he hada long interview with him; but 
on the following day deceased fell down in his house, and shortly 
afterwards died. Before his death, however, Mr. Seymour saw 
him and found him almost unconscious. In his defence, he says 
that “The Church of England gives no authority to her ministers 
to baptize adults under such circumstances, although, in the case of 
infants and young children, in ‘extreme danger,’ it is permitted.” 
The Church of England, no doubt, credits her clergy with sufficient 
common sense to see that the ratio legis is the same in one case as 
in the other, and that, if there is any difference in degree, it is in 
favour of the baptism of the adult who has most probably com- 
mitted sins from which infants and young children are free. It 
appears to have been wholly Mr. Seymour's fault that the man 
was not baptized. He postponed the day for his public baptism 
because he did not think him up to the mark in point of instruc- 
tion. What is Mr. Seymour’s mark? It must be very high indeed 
when deceased, with every wish to reach it, and having received 
instruction from Mr. Seymour and his curate from the 15th up to 
the 24th, was found still unworthy to receive the rite. It is absurd 
to talk of the man’s being aware that if he was not baptized he 
could not be buried. Did Mr. Seymour never hear of such a thing 
as the baptism of desire? What other baptism had the penitent 
thief ? 





Art the suggestion of Earl Derby, Lord Kimberley has accepted 
a formal second reading of the Offices and Oaths Bill, so that the 
decision of the House of Lords with regard to it will not be called 
for until after the Oaths Commission have made their report. 
There is very little doubt that this year or next the Bill will be 
passed, It is curious meanwhile to observe on what odd expedients 
its opponents rest their objections. Lord Ellenborough has no fear 
that it will damage the Protestant Church ; but, as he voted for 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill, in which are embodied the dis- 
abilities now sought to be abolished, he will vote against this Bil] 
because, forsooth, he considers that the Act of 1829 was a compact 
entered into between Parliament and the people—as if the same 
foolish argument could not be used with regard to scores of the 
most narrow-minded and bigoted enactments which are to be found 
in the Statute-book. More ingeniously absurd, but not more 
radically so, is the argument of the Earl of Bandon. The Bill 
propeses to allow Roman Catholics to fill the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and his lordship says,—No ; because the Lord 
Chancellor is the keeper of the conscience of the Sovereign, and 
the Sovereign being a Protestant, of course, Roman Catholics could 
not conscientiously fulfil the duties of the office. The idea of the 
Queen having two keepers of her conscience with any duties to 
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fulfil is a piece of broad farce. Who keeps her Majesty’s conscience 
in Presbyterian Scotland? or has she no conscience with regard to 
that portion of her dominions ? Again, how is the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland to perform his duties when the Queen seldom or never 
goes there? Lord Bandon ought not to talk nonsense—that is, if 
he can help it. 


OUR newspapers are running so madly after “ peculiar infor. 
mation” and “early intelligence” that they are beginning to 
publish information with the peculiarity of being untrue, and early 
intelligence which requires contradiction at the earliest opportunity, 
This week we had two notable instances. It was reported that her 
Majesty intended to found a convalescent hospital ; one journal 
even got hold of the name of the building, and another wrote a 
leader on the Royal character of the charity. It turns out now 
that the Queen will do nothing of the kind. The next piece of 
startling intelligence was the tattooed midshipman of the Phebe, 
who was lashed to a gun and had his nose marked with the broad 
arrow of the Admiralty, which was rubbed in with gunpowder, 
This account appears—after it went the “ rounds” 
enormously exaggerated. There was no lashing to a gun, there 
was no powder rubbed in, and the real incident bears as much 
resemblance to the harrowing picture in the press as a piece at a 


to have been 


theatre resembles the account of it by a critic who is friendly or 
unfriendly with the manager. 


- 


Tue Court of Exchequer on Tuesday last gave 


ny 


case which would almost lead people to doubt 


judgment in a 
whether the sanc 
tuaries, of whose abuses so much has been said and written, have 
after all completely departed from among us. Lord Henry Gordon 


was permitted by the Queen to occupy apartments in Hampt 
Court Palace, and had certain furniture there, which the sheriffs of 
Middlesex insisted upon seizing under a suit of jfiert factas, at the 
suit of a Mr. Hirschfeldt. The sheriffs, having made the seizure 
were sued by the Attorney-General for executing the writ within 
the precincts of a Royal Palace, and the question to be decided 
was whether Hampton Court, from the mere circumstance of 
having once been the residence of the Sovereign and being still 
called a royal palace, gave to its inmates immunity from legal 


process. We can understand such a privilege to exist with respect 
to the residence for the time being of the Queen, as it would be 
unseemly that the disorder necessarily incident to a seizure should 
take place almost in the presence of the Sovereign, but we are at 
a loss to conceive why it should be extended to a place that has 
been divided into about seventy different apartments, an l we are 
rather pleased to find that the majority of the Court followed the 


common-sense view of the case and decided against the privilege. 


Ir is the privilege of the City authorities to appoint the J 

officers of their Courts, and it appears to be their pleasure to con- 
tinually squabble with them. | 
dispute was carried on between Mr. Kerr, the Judge of the Sheriils 
Court, and the Common Council, in which some of the members of 
that body attempted to secure the dismissal of Mr. Kerron the ground 
of improper demeanour in the discharge of his duties, The attempt 
failed, but the Sheriffs’ Court did not long continue the abode of 
peace. A dispute arose between Mr. Hakeman, the high bailiff of 
the Court, and Mr. Osgood, the registrar, as to whose duty it was 
to hand up the summonses to the judge, and Mr. Kerr brought 
his authority to bear upon the matter by dispensing with the 
attendance of Mr. Hakeman in Court. This the high bailiff 
regarded as a deprivation of his office, and lodged a complaint, 
which, with an application from Mr, Osgood for an increase of 
salary, came before “the Officers and Clerks’ Committee.” This 
dignified body examined the clerks in Mr. Osgood’s and Mr. 
Hakeman’s offices, but, retiring from office, left the report © 
be made by their 
examining any 


tt 


Not very long since a very pretty 


successors. The new committee, without 
witnesses, or receiving any charge against 
Mr. Osgood, reported that he had not properly discharged 
his duties, and in effect recommended the Common Council 
to dismiss him. This report, which had been carried about in the 
pocket for the signature of those members of the committee who 
had not, as well as those who had, attended the meetings, having 
been laid before the Lord Mayor and the Common Council, Mr. 
Osgood was called upon to show cause why he should not be dis- 
missed from his office. He was refused any information as 0 the 
charge against him, and dismissed. He, however, on Thursday 
last appealed to the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, who, 
after expressing an opinion that although the Corporation possess 


the power of dismissing in such cases, yet they were about as b 
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WwW) may be the result of the proceedings, we hope that at 
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bel 
ory,” 
nich was Wwriti 
er, “* Bound 


\inded his audience that nothing was got except by their 


. ‘ 
i y 


n. “ Knowledge is power,” and on the 


to do good.” Mr. Beales addressed the assemblage, 


rganl witations. He rounded a sentence with an allusion to 
His triumph over Mr. Walpole in the Hyde Park affair. Mr. 


eales should be merciful as well as strong. He is really too hard 

. ernmen Mr. Vernon Harcourt did not come to the 

' but he nt a letter “‘H” sort of letter, which was printed 

ributed on the ground. The demonstration was in every 
ss as a demonstration. 

n the Irish Law Courts this week. A 

er bought a property out of the Landed Estates Court, and 

d of conveyance duly signed by the judge. Some 


terwards it was found that the Court had given away a 
A party 
the judge 


erest which it had no power to deal with. 
ed applied for a correction of the error, and 


der under pain of attachment, calling on the purchaser 


vO COl In and have t cohveyance < incelled, but the purchaser 
appealed, and the Court above, consisting of the Lord Chancellor 
ithe Le rd Justi of Apps | held that once a judge of the 
Z y IY on aed -_ 

ided Estates Court signed the conveyance, he ceased to have 
( nha y , 2 om my 
ver lf, and His a pecame irrevocabie, The juage 


i 1 er £ ‘ ] 
€ creature of the statute was utterly powerless to undo 
Under the circumstances, it is to be hoped 


What he had done.” 
that ly i ill hi : 

st Juige Dobbs, will not do many things which he can neither 
undo himself, or which cannot be undone for him. 
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er contrast can well be imagined than the present 
and past ws eks afford. A scene of excitement and rivalry, of 
feverish victories and chilling d a scene in which Pluck 
the boat-race 


The week of 


eats ; 
mee. 
et. This is 


le. 


nd 


is the one d and Biceps his prop 


Then 


succeeds a very different strugg 

Examinations! Great-go, Moderations, Little-go, are already 
nting their victin and on the morning when this letter 
will ay n } rint the wh le ay allal le space will be crammed 
with candidates. The Sheldon theatre, no longer thronged with 
eril 1 but de usly ipied by some two hundred 
bel h | wn he and fears, and his own little 
tabl ' ing also is the long Divinity school, 
remarkab] : pulpit two of which sound forth 
‘2 { n disputations wv 1 are read as exercise 
rree, but now serving as eyries for le-eyed examiners, 
who keep watch over the closely-pa ked ranks of writers—a 
watch ‘3 technically te vigil Full is the 
‘loomy writing-school ; full ¢ that ho’ of sky-parlours, 
the Ashr n, while the torture of vi is making ready 
in roon smal na such as are the * Marble room” and 
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D s of imit firmly believing 
il wi very early 
] t t ecur! 2 gr to pick the examiners’ 
be re their own turns me on. All this 1 . great 
m the boat Ww but an ill-natured cynic might 
remark that in one sense the “Pluck ” still claimed a large 

Tt Tt 1 ‘ 
:, ta tio? the result the racing we must 


nicle the week as 
ul l interest. ‘1 confident prowess of Brasenose ; 


the fierce pursuit of 


pl 
I P] nt | ; re n ci pit of | niversity ; 
f Li n, V ter, and Magdalen; the 
estate Balliol; the disappearance of “ Teddy Hall”; the 
rreel rs of Jesus, sure proof, as they pass, that the 
been over some tir I all these are among the 
vision bank a bi Among the few notabilia 
we may me! n the peri catastrophe of Brasenose having 
n an oar as her crew reached the starting-p a danger 
only averted by the swift 1 ning 1 prompt out- llege friend 
we lieve, a Lincoln underg1 vho v up and down 
iwain at Iffey with an oar bi the awful third gun. One 
night Wadham boat was nearly snapped by the savage bump 
f Exeter driving it half-way up the towing-path ; another 
excitement was to see. Worcester hampered by the bumping of 


two boats in front. and thus falling a prey to Ma 


did not cl uch a bump; and on 


rdalen, whose 


Saturdav three boats were in such close proximity that no 
one could say at first whether Li In had bumped Christ 
Church. or whether the latter had saved herself by having 
j ist touched Merton previously, as was sub yuu ntly decided. 
It looks indeed to the casual observer that there are but few 
ladies present this year to grace the si but a thoughtful 
spectator will not forget that the bonnet: are now so small 
and the skirts so much diminished, that our fair visitors not 
only occupy far less cubical space, but a make less show 
with their heads—that is, in front; a view of the barges from 
the rear would, of course, exhibit acres of chignon. The Curators 
of the Sheldon Theatre hav taken this que tion into very 
serious consideration, as bearing upon the issue of ladi ’ tickets 
for the coming Commemoration. The average girth will 
be supplied from the most eminent li , and the question 
of accommodation will be worked out algebraically by some 
of the married professors. But it may b¢ that we shall 
] look back to Commemoration as a thing of the past. 


form of statute 
and the Hebdomada 


Commemoration perpetrated wi 


pr yposed, empowering the 
O yuncil to have the 
hin the narrow 


. : 
they see fit. 


ice-Chancellor 
ceremony ol 
walls of Convocation-house, when ’ means 
to say. practically, to have no Commemoration at all. The 
te hi f the punitive it, as it is evidently 
the f youthful 


statute has too much <« about 


intended as a retribution for many years < 


howling with which the coarser element of under rraduate life 
has rendered the proceedings chaotic, and, indeed, somewhat 
infernal. But we think there may be better w of sparing 
the Vice-Chancellor’s feelings than by pum hing the genera- 
tion of one year for the sins of the last. It will not be 
surprising if, by-and-by, our Conservative Council follows the 
example of our Conservative Government, by out! dding the 


Liberals themselves. Can it be that that the petition of 
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Balliol to attach to herself non-batteling students is to be 
Can it be that Council is itself about to propose a 


measure materially abridging the term of con 


a] 


granted P 
pulsory residence P 
“ More of this, anon,” as old books say. We do but prepare 
our readers for these changes. But as a set-off to all revolu- 
tion, Keble College is really going to be built after all, near 
the parks, on ground belonging to John’s, which ground 
will be specially enfranchised for the occasion. And, once more, 
the story is reproduced that Mr. Liddon is “likely” to be 
selected as the Principal. The first time this rumour appeared, 
Mr. Liddon had been so appointed ; the second edition is more 
cautious, and nearer to the truth. 


st. 


** Occidit una domus, sed non domus una perire 
Digna fuit.” 


This must be interpreted—-“ Balliol has at last 
ground, and if Trinity was taken down too, it would improve 
Broad-street.”” For some days during the strike of the builders’ 
labourers there was an utter stagnation of the works, and the 
half-demolished buildings seemed the effect of some invading 
army which had shelled the city from Shotover. However, the 
contractor brought down a gang of “ housebreakers” (honest 
workmen and not burglars), and another week gave an unin- 
terrupted view of the chapel and library, never yet seen before 
from Broad-street. It will be a great advantage to shy youths 
as affording a new and innocent subject of conversation at the 
approaching Commemoration. 


come to the 


Preparations on a grand scale are already organized: the 


Freemasons’ Ball, the Christ Church Ball. the University Ball, 


the Exeter Ball, the Masonic Féte in St. John’s Gardens 


these are the creat } eces a resistay . Tf sides these there 
are murmurs of theatricals, of a Brasenose Ball, and a 
thousand and one homelier festivities culminating in that fatal 


little tea-party when both the youthful Brown and the senior 
Jones will declare their affections to the 
Those whose to reside permanently in this place have 


described to us a sort of nightmare feeling with which they 


same young lady. 
fate is 
watch the frightfally recurring identities of each succeeding 
Commemoration—the awful treadmill of 
counterpart of last year; the too familiar salmon cutlets, the 
wearisome appearance of “cup” at all hours of the day and 
night, the old old lobster salad, the ghastly rep¢ tition of thin 
white mantles. Young ladies! The nobler part of Oxford 
revolts at this expression of cynicism ; it pities those who have 
learned to say, “ Well, I shall go down to es ape 


lionizing, the very 


Commemora- 


tion.” But remember that celibate college life may engender 
this hardened tone! Come, then, this year, and—decimate us. 

To return to the w rk-day world. A new little system has 
been started by some of the younger Oxford tutors, which may 


be supposed to be a substitute 
coaching, and which may also be 


for the present method of 
usetul to col are 
unprovided with tutors in particular subjects that enter into 
the Oxford course. 


special subjects, 


leges who 
The system is that of forming classes in 
as for instance, according to the present 
prospectus, in differential calculus, i 
prose. 


in logic, in ethics, in Latin 
It is wholly unconnected with any particular college, 
as each class is open to any one who likes to attend, for a fee 
of £3. 3s. a term. If the tutors can make it fit in with their 
college work (and that is their affair, not ours), it will offer 
several advantages to men who wish some assistance in 
their reading. 
attend three sets, instead of paying ten pounds toa private 
coach. Against this must be put the drawbacks inseparable 
from class tuition. the 


for 
Thus for a sum of nine guineas a man may 


Anyhow we welcome movement. t 
is an encouraging sign of free trade. 

A good deal of excitement has been felt with regard to the 
voting on the Statute re ferring to the ( 


: } 
with whos 


vair of Political 


Economy. e name many beyond 


Professor R gers, 
Oxford are ‘amiliar, is the hard-working occu 
Chair. He was elected to the Profess 


and his term of offic: 


this 


~ 
— 


rship on June 5, 1862 


, according to the original appointment 
 ] j 


of Mr. Drummond the founder of the Chair. expires 


on the same 


S| 
aw f 4] ; * . . 
day of the present year ; nor would he be eligible for re-election 
for two years. On the 23rd ult. a Statute was submitted to 


Congregation, of which 
‘ Przelector ( BE . 


denuo eligatur quoties 


the important clause runs as follows :— 
Politicize elapsum 
id Universitati expedire videbitur.” 
This change would virtually imply the extended tenure of the 
post to the present Professor: 

generally thought that no ; 


nomi post quinquennium 


and it appears to have been 
ypposition would be offered to the 


Statute; however such an opposition was made, and the 
Statute was thrown out by a narrow majority in a small 
house. Since then, a hundred members of Congregation have 


memorialized the Council to the effect that the Statute should 


under the circumstances be proposed anew, so as to give an 
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opportunity for the expression of the deliberate opinion of 
Congregation. To this made that a 
Decree would be proposed to Convocation on June 4th, “ That 
the Vice-Chancellor be authorized to postpone the election of 
the Chair of Political Economy until Michaelmas term.” [{ : 
may be worth while to add, for the information of those w] 


memorial answer was 


‘ t} 
see a sort of tampering with the terms of the founder’s will in th 
these proposed changes, that the endowment of the Chair wa; b 
not given by will, but by an indenture executed during th t] 


founder’s life, in which he invests the Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars of the University with the power of making, after h 


decease, all necessary alterations in the regulations of this 


Professorship. The Decree was proposed to the House on 
Tuesday, the 4th, and, to the surprise of all, passed without 
division. 


a 


In the same Convocation it was proposed to affix the Univer- d 


sity seal to a petition against Mr. Ewart’s Bill for admitting 


. : ; = , Ty ‘ 
non-collegiate members into this University. Mr. Sidgwick , 
. . . . 7 
protested against such a use of the seal, as implying a i 
unanimous consent of all Oxford. This he affected to do in I 
: 


Latin speech, in which he emulated 


effort after his Icelandic potations. But Mr. Sidgwick did1 
on this occasion keep quite on the right side of that line wl f 
divides the times when pe ple laugh with us from t 
when they laugh at u I 
LADY MIDWIVES. 
- I 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE *f LONDON REVIEW. 


Sir,—While entirely commending the objects and scope of tl 
Female Medical Society in your last number, you raise the questi 
whether there is not now a considerable prejudice among ladies t! 
selves in favour of men as midwives. Now, undoubtedly, there 
present a great prejudice among many ladies in favour of 1 
attendants, but I am convinced that this prejudice will not j 


] 


. e 
obstacie to l 


he success « f reounead and skills 
The prejudice to which you call attention is not j rk 
Among our grandmothers this 

fact that the 

n was set by a French Court, perhaps the most infamous in the 
world, is in its favour But while the 
fashion never became general in the country whose Court gave it b 


t d women. 

in any way remar! 
able, but is quite of recent growth. 
custom was regarded as a monstrosity, and the mere 
fashi 
not 


prvo an argnment 


rol 
rto, 


it crossed the Channel, and here has grown up into a well established 


custom, although our language has not provided f 
3 


r it any designation 
more euphonious than *‘ man-midwifery. 
While medicine in all its branches 


The explanation is easy. has oi 


late years advanced to the rank of a science—while medical mer , 
formerly on a level with our present midwives, have, for half 

century, had ample organizations for being taught, examined, al : 
diplomatized for the various walks of practice—w hile surgeons, o i 
in partnership with barbers, have, by means of their college, shaken 

off menial associations and gained the rank of gentlemen—midwives 

have, in England, remained without professional orga ization, without 

prope! facilities for study, with no badge of distinction for stud) us 

and talented members of their ranks, with their professiona! designa- 
tion degraded by every Mrs. Gamp who chooses to appropriate it—i! ~ 
short, midwives, as a class, remain in a state of barbarism, a! d have 

lost the confidence of the public. The consequence is that unthinking t 
matrons, who in their time were frightened into employing men as the r 
only instructed professional people in place of the utterly illiterate ane 

grossly ignorant midwives, now think that their daughters ought to 0 
do as they then did, and at first some people actually think it an - 


anomaly not to employ a man-midwife, 


~——T Fi ( 

But once let the operations of the Female Medical Society . f 

into full swing, and the present habits will, in this respect, be revol™ : 

. . . *) . . awa 4 an at . 
tionized, and our children will think it as monstrous to have a man 4 


. . . } }; , at rT fi 
their side on these occasions as our grandmothers did. All that! ; 
L 


. . ’ o. 5 snare 
wanted is, that a proper medical college should be established woere 
women may learn the science of midwifery and the accessory brane™ i 
of medicine as thorovahly as and that by a properly recognise® - 


men ; 


board of examiners skilled women may be so diplomatized for this " 
branch of practice that the public may distinguish them from the t 
careless, ignorant, drunken old creatures who now attend thousan®” . 
of our poorer class women. That being the case, the enorm( -" 
lessened mortality of female midwifery practice will arrest the atten- 


. | 
te hands 


tion of every one, and skilled women, with their slender delica wi 
will be found to have advantages in this respect which men can neve” } 
rival. They will come into general request, and “ man-midwives 
will be a wonder of the past. ‘ N 
As to facts, now, the very short time that the firstfraits of = t 
College have been before the world, I can only state that 6 C » 
siderable number of our senior students are now settled in practice - n 
lady midwives, and succeeding admirably, and that they have alreacy ; 
attended a large number of cases without a single casualty. l 5 he : 
add that our Lady Secretary will be happy to send Reports 0° *. PF 
Society and College, and to give the addresses of lad7-midwives ™ 
other parts to any of your readers. : —_— ; 
I trust that in a short time this Society’s students will be fount = 8 
every considerable village, and from letters which reach me ir = a 
quarters, I am eure that by no one will they be more gladly welcom®” U 


- 


7 ) sir charge- 
than by our country clergy for the various places under their 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
James Epmunps, M.D. 
Hon. Sec. Female Medical Society: 


— - 


4, Fitzroy-square, W. 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
‘Fourtu Noricre 
Tu are certain pictures which annually make what in 
theatrical slang is called a “hit” at the Royal Academy, and to 


this class Mr. E. Poynter's “Israel in Egypt” (434) assuredly 
Its important size, the novelty of its subject, as well as 
the great archeological research which it displays, would have 
ttracted public notice in any exhibition. But nothing less than 


f 
1 8 
pel S. 


high artistic excellence could have recommended it to the atten- 
tion and obtained for it the praise which it has deservedly received 
from those who recognise in art a higher aim than the mere por- 
traiture of fact, and who know the difficulties which beset the 
painter who endeavours to fulfil that aim in a work of such magni- 
tude, where the temptation is strong, on the one hand, to multiply 
detail at a sacrifice of pictorial breadth, and on the other, to lapse 
almost unconsciously into the tricks of mere scenic re presentation. 
Mr. Poynter has avoided both of these faults. Minute and scru- 
pu ly accurate as, for instance, are the mural decorations intro- 
duce n the propylewm, and other architectural features in his 
picture, carefully studied and appropriate as every portion of the 
( me and appointments undoubtedly must be considered, there 


le patch of colour or scrap of ornament which is put 


forward to the cost of general effect. On the other hand, we find 
thy hout the picture that the conditions of light and shade are 
preserved in such a manner as to violate no probability of nature, 
We forget the painter's skill in the reality with which his 
g is treated, and that is after all no mean test of ability in 
\ f such a class. Nor is this all ; for while the interest of the 
fator 18 mainly directed, as it should be, to that portion of the 
re by which it will be longest sustained, viz., to the action and 
| character of the group of figures in the foreground, it is 

wed to concentrate itself exclusively on any special feature 

n be quoted as the incident of the scene. The truth is 

t he whole scene is full of incident. There is the group of 
lened Israelites tugging at their grim and stately load or 

ng in agony beneath the whip of their swarthy task-master ; 

id Egyptian lady with her child, who brandishes his cruel 
though in mockery of their sufferings ; the wretched minion 

se shoulders no lash is laid to-day, grinning at the baby 
tyrant ; the bondsman who has fallen out of harness to faint by 
ide ; the honest wench who raises her pitcher to his 

parched lips ; the surly slave-driver who scowls over his prostrate 
victim—all these in turn have a story to tell, but not a single 


‘ 


tail obtrudes itself improperly, and each increases rather than 
from our interest on the whole. It is, in short, a very 
rkable picture, original in conception and treatment, diligently 
1 and painted after a fashion which shows the artist to be 
y capable of vigorous handling and minute finish. Around 
work are hung many others far less important in aim and 
it which nevertheless represent a fair average of excel- 


lence, judged by the standard of ordinary exhibitions. If we do 
n le in this list “ The Intercepted Embarkation of John 
Hampden ” (425), it is because the conventionality of its treatment 
causes it to fall somewhat short of what Mr. Lucy has previously 

vn himself capable. Mr. Burgess has given character and ex- 
pl m to the heads of an old gentleman and his daughter in a 
Spanish street scene (429), but if the “Students of Salamanca” 


‘eally such snobbish-looking youths as he has represented them 
to be, their impudent gallantries are hardly worth so careful a 
record, 

There is a racy sense of humour manifest in the study of a group 
of medieval ragamuffins whom, under the military title of “ Fal- 
stati s Own” (430), Mr. Marks has introduced to us this year. 
Ce rtainly no English painter of our day has displayed so creat a 
laculty for realizing on canvas the grotesque elements of Shake- 
spearian drama. It is curious that the three pictures which next 
follow in consecutive order are all illustrative of religious life, 
though in remotely different ways. Mr. Donaldson’s “ Viaticum” 

‘31), a group of priests and an acolyte carrying the Sacrament 
al ng a snow-covered road, while some peasants kneel in adoration 
Dy a wayside cross, unites a spirit of devutional sentiment to 
thoroughly naturalistic treatment of the subject. Mr. Armitage’s 
interview between “ Savonarola and Lorenzo” (432), 
ger a severer and more classical school of art, but we must 


. 
} 
aeath- bed 


id with very little success. 


a [t is crude and unsatisfactory both 
in drawing and colour, while the expression of Lorenzo’s features is 
painfully false and exaggerated. The name which Mr. Armitage 
ha cquired in the world of art was not won by such work as this. 


Mir. lourrier’s “* Matins” (433) is thoroughly opposed in motive to 


Ting ts 4 ” e 
the Viaticum” of Mr. Donaldson. It is a practical view— one 
might almost say a travestie—of ecclesiastical life. Those blue- 


hosed, red-cheeked friars, who shiver through the snow which lies 
more than ankle-deep on the cloister green, may not be positively 
intended as caricatures, but they inspire more amusement than 
Sympathy with monastic discipline. The picture, nevertheless, is 


honestly and skilfully painted. Why rowe | 
- skulully painted. Why Mr. Crowe should have 

Selecta . . " "17 

Selected so commonplace a subject for illustration on so large a 


Bcale this year we are at a loss to conceive, unless it was to bring 
ee the picturesque costume and appointments of the Merry 
paomareh's reign, for which purpose fifty other incidents might 
aaa served as well. “ Charles II. Knighting the Loin of Beef” 
+00) 18 & supremely uninteresting act of royal folly, more fitted to 
amuse children in the nursery than to employ a painter in his 
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studio. Nor do there seem any high artistic qualities which in the 
treatment of this work compensate us for the choice of so poor a 
theme. 

Mr. Barwell’s « pisode of modern domestic life, “The Favourite 
(443), is handled with considerable dexterity and power. 
An Englishman’s dress in the nineteenth century is certainly the 
most unmanageable costume with which artists have ever had to 
deal ; but then all the more credit is due to painters who, deter- 
mining to grapple with the difficulty, can treat it with even tolerable 
success, for, otherwise, what record or illustration would be handed 
down to posterity of our present social habits? Mr. Marcus 
Stone has availed himself of a tradition concerning the early 
life of Nell Gwynne, to paint the pretty little orange-girl in 
the days of her poverty and innocence, offering the contents of 
her basket to some of the maimed and broken-down soldiers 
who were cast adrift in London and elsewhere after the Restora- 
tion, and for whom, in later life, she begged Chelsea Hospital 
of the King. In colour, composition, and general effect, this work 
seems to us by far the most successful which Mr. Stone has 
produced since his “ Retreat of Napoleon,” exhibited some years ago. 
The name of Mr. P. Graham attached toa large and important 
landscape naturally reminds us of one for which this painter received 
almost universal praise last year. “ O’er Moor and Moss” (461) is 
certainly a most masterlike performance, equally removed from 
the so-called pre-Raphaelite representation of nature and from the 
hackneyed conventionalities of the opposite school. We do not indeed 
recognise in it the same amount of truth in colour and atmospheric 
effect which distinguished his former landscape, but it is never- 
theless a work with which, for treatment of light and shade, at once 
delicate and powerful, as well as for its bold and vigorous wor kman- 
ship, few, if any, others in the Exhibition can compare. Mr. J. 
Archer sends a charming portrait-group of children (468) dressed 
in the costume of Charles I.’s reign. This artist has to learn the 
management of his flesh tints, which have as yet astrange tendency 
to chalkiness. Bating this fault, it is impossible not to recognise 
in his work taste of a high order and singular ability of execution. 
These children are not only pretty and gracefully posed, but they 
wear an air of intelligence and refinement which is thoroughly 
characteristic of good breeding. Little gentlefolks of such an age 
are too often portrayed either as mere dolls or with a false expres- 
sion of sentiment, which any one who has cared to observe or think 
of children will at once detect as affected and unchildlike. No 
such charge can be brought against Mr. Archer, every portion of 
whose work, down to the smallest accessory of his picture, is 
honestly and faithfully studied. 

“Rachel” (469) is a life-size Oriental figure, painted with great 
skill and care by Mr. Goodall, an artist who has steadfastly adhered 
to those principles of art which he accepted at the commencement 
of his career, and which are at least more intelligible and homo- 
geneous than some which have since guided the efforts of younger 
men. Mr. C. P. Knight’s “ Indiamen coming up the Avon” (474) 
is excellent in colour, but somewhat loose and unsatisfactory in 
method of execution. In Mr. Nicol’s “ Kiss and make it up” (475) 
we recognise one of those Irish cottage scenes which he delights to 
paint, and which, half humorous, half pathetic, stand midway 
between the works of Marks and Faed. But the garish colour of 
this picture, and the social unreality of the scene, judge d by the 
light of nature (note the palpably artificial attitude and ex pression 
of the woman and the exaggerated grin on her husband’s features), 
would prevent any one from attributing it even hastily to either of 
the other artists whom we have mentioned. As regards choice of 
subject, Mr. Nicol may sometimes meet them on common ground ; 
but the sentiment and composition of this picture are all his own, 
and cleverly as it is executed, we cannot quite pronounce them 
sat isfactory. 

The very title of Mr. E. Cooke’s sea pir ce, Dutch Boats hugging 
the Shore— Amsterdam in the distance” (479), is suggestive of 
this talented artist’s well-known groove of work. Whether he 
takes a cruise—half nautical, half artistic—off the coast of Holland, 
or sets up his easel in a gondola on the Lagoon, he is sure to bring 


— 


home with him abundant fruits of his indefatigable industry and 


ra ” 
pong 


facile touch. In more senses than one Mr. Cooke may be 
described as a thoroughly scientific painter. Probably no 
other English artist could have depicted, with such strict 


anatomical accuracy, the skeleton of the large fin-whale, which, 
under the title of “A Visitor from High Latitudes” (512), 
with a gorgeous sunset—studied quite as carefully—for a back- 
ground, forms the subject of his third picture exhibited this year. 
Mr. Armstrong’s “Peach Gathering” (486) is a work which, from 
its modest key of colour and unconventional treatment, will 
interest his fellow craftsmen the general public. Less 
successful than *“‘ The Lesson,” which hargs in the north room, and 
to which we shall hereafter refer, it nevertheless bears evidence of 
a taste too cultivated not to find a higher motive than that of mere 
imitation in art, however simple may be the subject chosen for 
illustration. The sudden and lamented death of John Phillip (not 
Phillips, as the Times will persist in calling him), which occurred 
a few months ago, lends a melancholy interest to the view of his 
9 contaiping a likeness ol the dect ased artist, which his 
friend, Mr. J. Ballantyne, has painted, and exhibits this year. 
By a singular coincidence, the portrait of Mr. Joseph Bonomi, 
Curator of Sir J. Soane’s Museum. and one of the most learned 
authorities of our day on the subject of Egyptian hieroglyphies, 
hangs in the same room with Mr. Poynter's picture of “ Israel 
in Egypt,” which, as we have already observed, displays 80 


more than 


studio (487 


| much artistic research in the same direction. Mr. Bonomi's portrait 
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is by Mr. Charles Martin, a son of the distinguished painter 
of that name—and if we allude to it here rather than with the 
rest of the portraits, it is because the able manner of its treat- 
ment attaches to it in no small degree the kind of interest which 
is elicited by what are more properly called “ subject” pictures. 
Why all portraits cannot be handled after a similar fashion— 
why we are condemned, season after season, to find ugly writing- 
desks and inkstands, marble columns and improbable curtains, 
introduced as accessories to a likeness which ingenuity such as Mr. 
Martin has shown could make artistically attractive, we must leave 
the fashionable portrait-painters to explain. We will only add of 
Mr. Martin’s work, that it is broadly and dexterously handled, 
judicious in arrangement of dress and pose, as well as excellent in 
colour. 


MUSIC. 
VERDI'S “DON CARLOS.” 

AN Italian version of this new work was brought out at the Royal 
Italian Opera on Tuesday night, with that punctual adherence to 
promise which is characteristic of Mr. Gye’s management. 

“Don Carlos,’ produced at the Paris Grand Opera in March 
last, is the most ambitious as it is the most matured work that 
Verdi has yet put forth. It is now nearly thirty years since 
this composer comme need his career with some Italian operas, 
in which much pretty, yet light and frivolous, melody was applied 
to situations of serious and heroic, even solemn, interest, with a 
defiance of dramatic propriety that is peculiar to the modern 
Italian school—a vice, too, that characterizes some of the earlier 
and weaker operas even of the immortal composer of * Guillaume 
Tell,” as well as being frequently found in much of the dramatic 
music of Bellini and Donizetti. While it is impossible that a 
string of modern dance tunes, suggestive only of ball-room acces- 
sories, can ever be appropriate to stage situations involving the 
expression of heroic passion and sentiment, yet these tunes, which 
so readily lay hold of the public ear, gain a factitious popularity 
for the opera from which they spring, very often in inverse ratio 
to the real musical merits of the work. Five weeks since we 
spoke of the revival, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, of one of the 
earliest and weakest of Verdi’s numerous operas, ~ [ Lombardi” 
(originally produced in 1843, the year following his ‘“‘ Nabucco,” 
and two years previous to his “ Ernani”), by which his first great 
reputation was made. The frivolous levity of the music of “I 
Lombardi” stands in strong contrast to the occasional instances 
of real dramatic power and mastery over concerted effects dis- 
played in “ Ernani,” and still more in subsequent works, such as 
**T] Trovatore” and “ Rigoletto ;” but even these, the best of 
Verdi's works, are characterized by an anomalous jumble of puerile 
prettiness with vivlent spasmodic effort, disclosing occasional 
glimpses of real and strong dramatic power, but so crudely and im- 
perfectly developed as to afford infallible evidence of an ill-balanced 
train of musical thought and desultory and imperfect art-education. 
Throughout his career Verdi has been uneasily struggling after an 
individuality of style which it is questionable whether he has 
sufficient force of genius to attain. Of late years he has been 
gradually departing from the style of sickly modern Italian melody 
and aiming more at that continuity of musical treatment and those 
elaborate effects of combination which belong especially to French 
grand opera as developed by Meyerbeer. In several of Verdi's 
operas this has been more or less apparent, but in “‘ Don Carlos ” 
the tendency is so general throughout as to amount to a complete 
transformation of style. Whether a composer who has not decided 
on a style until so late a period can ever attain a special position 
of bis own may be que stioned, but there can be no doub that the 
opera last produc ed by Verdi is in every respect his most thought- 
ful, most consistent, and most highly finished work. While it 


contains none of those ad captandwm tunes by which he made his | 
first reputation with that universal public which is so readily in- 
fected by the contayion of street-music, it is by no means deficient | 
in melody of considerable beauty and highly vocal character. The 
most celebrated piece, the Princess Eboli’s “Chanson du Voile” 
(‘Canzone del Velo”), encored both at Paris and here, we can by 
no means consider as among the best ; while possessing a good deal of 
tic harmonic 


character, there is one frequently recurring antagouis 
progression of almost repulsive crudeness. The best specimens of 
melodic writing are chiefly incidental passages in concerted pieces, 
as, for instance, the phrase for Don Carlos, “ Mio fedel,” in the 
duet between him and Rodrigo, in the first act, and the latter’s 
ausweripg passage in the same duet, “Del lamicizia.”” The | 
whole of this duet is masterly in its dramatic treament. Equally 
vocal in character is the short passage for Rodrigo ( ccurring in 
the concerted scene between him, the Queen, and Princess), 
** Carlo ch’ é sol,” admirably sung, as the whole of his music was, 
by Signor Graziani, This concerted scene contains some bright 
and varied orchestral detail, and stands in good relief with the 
sombre tone of much of the music preceding and following it. The 
duet between Don Carlos and the Queen, “ Io vengo,” is a capital 
piece of dramatic writing, with many changes of key and of 
rhythm, powerfully expressive of agitation and emotion. A 
graceful romance in F minor for the Queen, “ Non pianger,” leads 
to avery fine duet for the King (Philip II.) and Rodrigo, admirably 
declaimed by M. Petit and Signor Graziani. In the second act a 
graceful cavatina is given to Don Carlos, transplanted from the 
omitted first act of the French version. By the excision of this un- 
necessary first act, and of the lengthy ballet music, the opera is here 
reduced to reasonable limits, and redeemed from that oppressive 
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| length which had nearly proved fatal to it on its first performance 
at Paris. The second act he third in the on rinai) 1s perhaps the 
strongest, both in musical and dramaticinterest. An effective duet 
and an equally telling trio, in which Mdile. Fricci, as the Prince 8s, 
made a marked effect by her admirable dramatic singing, leads to 
the most elaborate movement in the whole work—a grand finale 
involving some of those effects of combination and contrast which 
Meyerbeer has so admirably realized in his three great operas, 
Here Verdi employs the choral unison very effectively, this being 





one of the few occasions in which he has resorted to a device 
which he was formerly accustomed to employ in excess. The 
whole of this scene, with i s splendid stage acce ories, 1s admirable 
in its musical and theatrical realization, and would al e suffice to 
place “ Don Carlos” among the series of lavishly-mounted operat 

spectacles, for the production of which this ¢ blishment is unpa- 
ralleled. The importance of the elal ite musical climax to this 
act would have secured the success of a work of less equal merit 


than x Don Car! ‘" In the next act ft mus} | 

Philip, leads to a highly-effective declamatory du¢ 

and the Grand Inquisitor, the latter performed by 8) 
i 


liloqguy, by 
t between him 


> > 7 
or Bag iZ1010, 


who appeared for the first time, and with a « led success that 
his fine bass voice and ( d yle al ly mel a l} duet. in 
its powerful declamatory expression d } iresque orchestral 
detail, is one of the finest pieces in the opera. | e excellent 
writing also is there in the following quartet, in ch the admi 
rable singing of Madll Ss. Lu ca and fFric W th nspicrou ‘ 
The duet in the prison scene between Carlos and his friend Rodrigo 

also treated with the hand of at er—\ powerfully 


given by Sign ri Naudin and G1 ni: and the le followi 
the death of Rodrigo forn 
act. From he re the interes st. both musical and « matic, somewhat 
subsides, and the opera may still, from this point, b 


$an ett l and di itic climax to th 


ir some further 


compression. It is scarcely necessary to enter into details of tl 
book ; which, as everybody knows, is founded on the grand but 
gloomy play of Schiller, who has raised Don ‘ s to an heroi 
importance in direct opposition to his real character Che inter 
cannot be otherwise than of a sombre na eve unpleasant ki d, 
involving as it does the lousy of Philip II. towards his son D 
Carlos, who was previously engaged to the | who afterwards 
married his father. This, with the hatred and its of the Princess 
Eboli in revenge for the rejection of her proffered love by Do 
Carlos, who mistakes her for the Queen in her self-appointed inter 
view—the heroic frien ‘ship and sel! fic f Rod in hi 
attempt to save Carlo all these are powerful | element 
of dramatic effect. The Italian version presented here returi 
the dénouement f Schillers drama 1 makin t] NID’ consig 
Don Carlos to the vengeance of the inguisi . instead of sav 
him as the French dramatists (MM. de Méry and du Lock 

by the sudden interposition of a monk, su) ed to be the yé 
existing Charles V., who snatches Don Carlos from his impending 
fate, and shields him in the sanctu . Of the for nce of th 
work at the Royal Italian Opera no terms tion would b 
too high. The liberal « x pt ndit of tl in dresst 
and stage accessories, and the mary racy and finish 
the first performance, realized by the skill nergy of the « 
ductor and director, Mr. Costa, re to att 1 a@ Spt 
importance and value to this establishment. 1 pl pal 1 
artistes appeared to the highest adv n! which seemed 
in each instance especially su 1 to their power Mdlles. Lucea 
and F ricci as Elizabeth d Val f lt Princess Eboli, Signor 
Naudin and Graziani as Don Carlos and Rod: M. Peti 
Signor Bagagiolo as Philip and the Grand Inqui r, all displayin 
the highest qualities of declamatory vocal art ; lt ninor part 


it 
of a Page and a Friar being effi Ackermal! 
and Signor Fallar. There can be little doubt that, fronr its 
intrinsic merits and its ad lirabl performance here 
Carlos” will prove a source of lengthened attraction. 
Signor Cotogni, who appeared at the Royal Italian Opera yester- 
day Friday week, for the first time, as Don Giovanni achieved 
fair success in a part which is one of the most difficult in the whole 
range of characters in the lyric drama Signor © ni has a fine 
barytone voice, and good style of vocalization ;: and, with a little 
l 


more stage practice of the part, a1 the acauirement of 
and lighter vivacity, he promises to be an acceptable representative 
of a part W hich is very seldom satisfactorily filled Madlle A deli 


Patti, whose indisposition had caused the opera to be twice pos' 


reater ease 


a 


poned, again played Zerlina, with all that grace a charm 0! 
manner, and exquisite vocal finish, for several season 
rendered her performance of the par prominent feature 1 
opera. 


ah . } 1: ’ soted + ] 
he sixth concert of the elder Philharmonic Society toox 


on Monday, when a new overture (“ Marmion”) by Mr. Arthu 
Sullivan was performed. Vith much clever instrument ytion, th 
plece yet wants the definite design and coherent th ught re quisil 
to distinguish composition from improvisation ; and we fail 
perceive any motive towards its production beyond th determined 
purpose to make an overture. At the same concert Mr. Bene dicts 
new pianoforte concerto was performed by Madame Arabella 
Goddard, both the composition and the player calling forth a 
strong expressi ms of admirati mas on tl Se < ccasl n of the ont 
hearing of the work by the same hands at the Crys l Palace 
Conce rt. as noticed by us five wee k g] ce, Th } syu pho fies were 
Mozarvs “ Jupiter,” and Beethoven’s No.8 in F. The remaining 
instrumental piece, Weber's overture to “ Oberon.” : 
At the fourth concert of the New Philharmonic Society; “y 
Wednesday, a manuscript overture, by Mr. Mudie, was p* riormee- 
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This piece, which is written in a light and brilliant style, contains 
much flowing and graceful melody, and some very skilful instru- 
mentation, and is the work of a thoroughly skilled and accomplished 
musician, who should be better known to the public. The other 
orchestral pieces were Meyerbeer’s “ Struensée” Overture, and 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A minor; and the programme also 
included Beethoven’s E flat concerto splendidly played by Madame 
Goddard, and Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto for the violin cleverly 
ted by Mr. Henry Holmes. 


rec 
exec 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 
AN attempt has been made at the Adelphi Theatre to revive 
that form of drama of which “ Leah” was such a successful speci- 
in the shape of a three-act play by Mr. Charles Reade, 
d on Mr. Alfred Tennyson’s poem of “Dora.” Like 
‘harles Lamb’s “‘ Rosamond Gray,” “ Dora” is a modern-antique 
in which the affected Biblical simplicity of style is more 


poem 
pparent than the strength of character and story. Mr. Charles 
Reade, with his usual adaptability, has caught the spirit of this 
noem, and has had the courage to infuse it into a drama that runs 


the full length of three solid acts. He has cleverly developed the 
character of Dora, and has as cleverly contrasted it with the 
coarser nature of Mary. ; 

[he merit of the play lies in the character of these two women, 

1 in the simple f of the dialogue. To place the poem on the 
stave, the dramatist has taken great liberties with the work of the 
poet. He has introduced Mary as a domestic servant and poor 
relation in the house of Farmer Allan, and has made William, the 
farmer’s son, prefer her to Dora. In the poem, William “ loves not” 
Dora, becarse was always in the house with him, and when he 
with his father on this point, he leaves his home and 


rce 


Srie 


marries a labouring woman, named Mary, partly from spite. In 
y he appears to love Mary for the reason that makes him 
Dora in the poem. To obtain what is conventionally known 
ppy ending to his piece, Mr. Charles Reade has also intro- 
1 a second lover for Dora, and has made that young lady 
his lover’s advances after the death of William. In other 
re s he has adhered pretty closely to the poem. The character 
er Allan, represented by Mr. H. Neville looks rather coarse 
y on the stage, but Dora is very delicately drawn by the 
nd acted by Miss Kate Terry. The rustic comedy and 
{ the part are rendered with great effect and discrimination. 
ry, with one or two exceptions, was even worse than it 
uly at the Adelphi, and the ludicrous defects of the last 

ne ne arly el l ingere d the uccess of the piece, 
Anthony and Cleopatra” will be withdrawn at the Princess’s 
week, and Mr. Slous’s “T. P. Cooke Prize Drama,” “ True 
Core,’ with Mr. Creswick. will be transplanted from the 

Theatr 


MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


F’'rmpay Morne. 


ation of specie both at the Bank of 

1 the Bank of France shows no sign of abatement. At 
kfort and A erdam also, the supply of bullion is unusually 

The pric money has therefore been falling in all the 


commercial centres of Europe, and has apparently by no 


eans reached the lowest point. As regards the Bank of England, 
luction to 24 per cent. announced last week has simply 

ed the ordinary charge in the open market to be only 2} per 
nt., with many transactions at somewhat less. On the Stock 
Exchange it is difficult to employ money except on nominal terms, 
ind ady inces to almost any amount could be obtained on Govern- 


nt securities at ] nt. In the absence of any material 


5 pe r Co 
revival of trade, which unfortunately seems as improbable at present 


for some time back, no other inference can be drawn than that 
rate of discount will in a short space be again lowered. It is 

rue that the arrivals of gold from the United States have not 
rly been on so extensive a scale as a week or two ago, but they 

ire neverthel considerable. Some large amounts, on the other 


hand, are coming forward from Australia. The foreign exchanges 
| Z still firm, the bulk of these supplies will doubtless be retained 
here, and serve to swell the already redundant specie reserve of 
the Bank, Many persons are anticipating that before the current 
year closes the bullion held will have exceeded the highest figure yet 
uched 2, about a million and a 
half above the present total. This impression is strengthened by 
the favourable appearance of the harvest, and the probability of 
an abundant yield in the autumn. Again, the fortnightly biddings 
‘or Government bills on India prove that the demand for remit- 
tances to the East is very moderate, and it consequently follows 
that whatever shipments of silver may be made, they cannot, for 
the present at least, be of any appreciable amount. Everything, 


therefore, betokens a further accumulation of money and increasing 


viz., £22,232,.000 in July, 185 
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ease in the discount market. These have been the indications for 
some weeks back, and they are materially strengthened now. 

The decline in the Bank-rate from 3 to 24 per cent. has brought 
no accession of business to that establishment, but, on the contrary, 
has rather caused a decrease. A further reduction to 2 per cent. 
would, most likely, have the same effect. The opinion seems to be 
gaining ground that it is unwise for the Bank ever to lower their 
terms below 3 per cent., and it is surmised that some consideration 
of this nature was the reason why the court of directors last week 
held an unusually protracted meeting. The proposed restriction 
could do no injury to anybody. The public would not suffer, since if 
money were obtainable in the open market at 2 and 24 per cent., 
it can be of no possible consequence if the Bank choose to charge 
3. The only ground of complaint that could be put forward would 
be from those traders who allow interest at_the Bank rate to their 
correspondents for debit balances in hand. It is a very common 
occurrence for a firm at London or Liverpool to hold five or ten 
thousand pounds, and often a great deal more, of their corre- 
spondent’s money, on these terms. Of course they would urge that 
the Bank-rate, not varying in accordance with the charge in the 
open market, they might be subjected to a considerable loss, The 
simple answer to this would be, “modify the terms of your 
arrangement ; it can be easily done with very little trouble on your 
part.” Lastly, the Bank itself would not bea loser. No falling 
off in the regular customers need be apprehended, since when 
money is cheap a difference of a half per cent. per annum is of 
scarcely any consequence ; and even if it were, there are many 
persons who make a rule of never discounting elsewhere than at 
the Bank, and would still go there under any circumstances. A 
limitation, similar to the one suggested, could do no barm, but 
whether it would do any good is another question. The only 
benefit that we can at present see is a possible increase in the 
Bank’s profits. . 
advance in the stock markets has continued with 
This time last year every one was anxious to 


The recent 
little intermission. 
sell his securities, no matter of what description, and now every 
one is anxious to buy. The rise in Consols has been unparalleled 
in ordinary times, and to find a similar instance we must go back 
to the days when the markets were convulsed by the news of the 
sudden outbreak of war or of the equally sudden conclusion of 
Railway stocks have likewise again improved, the public 


peace. 
while holders are unwilling to sell, 


being once more purchasing, 
partly from the approaching payment of the dividends, and partly 
from the impossibility in the existing plethora of money of finding 
more remunerative investments. It is evident, also, that the 
stand shareholders are now taking against the bad management, 
which they had too long and too supinely permitted, daily exercises 
a greater effect. Nota week passes by without an additional proof 
that the old system of half-jobbery, half-negligence has received its 
death blow. At the same time, the public perceive that railway 
investments rest on a solid and tangible basis. It is possible for 
an incompetent or fraudulent board of directors to allow the whole 
capital of a bank or discount company to melt away ; examples 
have unhappily been too frequent. But it is not so easy to get rid 
of a line and rolling-stock. This distinction has been lately appre- 
ciated, and the prices of the best stocks being low, the public have 
been buying accordingly. 

The existing abundance of money again brings forward the 
question of what is to be done with our accumulated funds. 
Alarmists threaten us with the expectation of a mania, followed 
by another crisis. We think little of this idea. If, indeed, money 
were plentiful, owing to the continuance of a long period of pros- 
perity, there would be a great deal to be said in favour of this 
view. Since, however, the proximate cause is to be found in dis- 
trust and restricted trade, a sudden access of over-confidence is 
not very probable. Those also who take the movements in the 
Stock Exchange as a criterion, can that the demand 
which has lately arisen for investments has been confined to old 
New projects are not looked at. 


remark 


and well-established securities. 
If a mania indeed should occur it will be strangely at variance 
with our experience of 1847 and 1857. For the present, at all 
events, we need hardly be disquieted by so remote a possibility. 
Three years hence, when sufficient time has elapsed for people to 
forget the lessons of the immediate past, some new form of specu- 
lation is pretty sure to arise. Until then we have, as regards com- 
mercial affairs, little more to look forward to than a protracted 
period of dulness and stagnation. 


Tue Stock Exchange will be closed on Monday next (Whit 
Monday), that being one of the fixed holidays at that establish- 
ment. 






















REVIz2 WS OF BOOKS. 


LONGFELLOW’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE* 


Or making many translations there is no end. Homer and 
Dante, for instance, are fitted out with three or four new suits of 
English almost every year. There is a curious fascination in those 
famous epics which form the literary monuments of departed ages, 
and of glorious ancient nations. Scholars are apt to brood over 
them till their minds become surcharged with a quantity of special 
knowledge of the historical circumstances affecting the intellectual 
and social life of the times when those works were produced. Or 
else they are spell-bound, as it seems, by the exotic charms of 
romance and antiquity in the foreign diction and versification of 
their favourite old authors, til] they are fain to imi ate those strange 
sweet notes in language of their own. New commentaries and new 
translations may, therefore, be expected so long as men have time 
and taste for the intimate study of classic works of poetry. 

Here is another version, perhaps the fiftieth, of the Divine 
Mystery-Play or Comedy of that stern old Florentine citizen born 
six hundred years ago, whose vehement and haughty soul, ex- 
asperated by his private wrongs and by the defeat of his party, 
turned for its grim solace to the task of illustrating a hard, stiff, 
intricate system of scholastic moral philosophy and theology, with 
the help of a strange mixture of second-hand Pagan mythology and 
monkish fabled visions of Hell, Purg utory, and Heaven. A trans- 
lation of Dante was not particularly wanted just now for the use of 
the English public. The existing translations supply with tolerable 
fidelity the different requirements of different readers. There are 
rhymed translations which attempt, so far as it can be done with 
the monosyllabic rhymes of our language, to give a notion of the 
grand full chimes of the Terza Kima. There are blank verse 
translations, and there are literal prose translations, very correctly 
done. Some of these are furnished (and so is the one here noticed 
with explanatory notes which contain all the particulars that can 
possibly be collected about the various incidents, doctrines, persons, 
and citations of ancient books, alluded to in the great poem of 
Dante. With these sufficient helps, it has been quite practicable 
for those who do not read Italian, to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with this most characteristic memorial of the thoughts 
and sentiments of a highly accomplished mind in the Catholic 
middle ages, and in the midst of that exuberant social activity 
of the Italian city-republics, which long preceded the civilization of 
the rest of Europe. Those who will learn Italian on purpose to 
read Dante, will have their due reward. They will be enabled to 
examine more minutely the details of a marvellous literary structure 
which time has not at all defaced or obscured ; a comp sition of 

the most pregnant ideas, and the most forcible languaye, that any 
author but the Hebrew prophets has ever uttered. 

Mr. Longfellow, who is, we must suppose, the most popular of 
all living writers of English poetry at the present day, judging 
from the immense sale of so many editions of his works, both in 
America and in this kingdom, gives us a new translation of the 
“Divina Commedia.” It will be acceptable to more readers for 
the sake of Mr. Longfellow, perhaps, than for the sake of Dante. 
We fear they will be disapp inted, however, if they expect to find 
in this composition any of the peculiar merits of Longfellow’s 
original productions. His great popularity is well deserved in many 
respects, He is one of the finest scholars of modern belles lettres, 
conversant with the languages and political literature of most of 
the cultivated nations of Europe ; he has a complete command of 
all the resources of the art, is a perfect master of verbal expression, 
and possesses consummate skill in the composition of different 
forms of verse. These are the qualifications of a good translator ; 
and he has executed some very yood translations from the German, 
French, Swedish or Danish, Spanish and Italian. Yet we must 
say, with this volume before us, that his translation of Dante, 
though one of the most faithful, is one of the least acre eable works 
of its kind. It is strangely devoid of those very qualities of grace- 
ful ease and limpid purity of style, of propriety of diction and 
harmony of expression, of elasticity and variety of rhythmic struc- 
ture, which are the charms of his own poetry. He has chosen to 
put Dante into blank verse ; but, compared with the blank verse 
of Cary’s translation, which has something of Milton’s stately pace, 
Longfellow’s is little better than measure able prose, and some times 
runs down into a mere monotonous drone. Take for example the 
beginning of Ugolino’s story of his starvation with his young sons 
in the prison at Pisa : , 


“A narrow perforation in the mew 


Which bears because of me the title of Famine, 
And in which others still must be k cked-up, 

Had shown me through its openipgs many moons 
Already, when I dreamed the evil dream 

Which of the future rent for me the veil.” 


It is not only the flatness of these verses—a fair sample of the 
whole translation which 18 he re to be remarked : but the uncouth 
choice of words, which really seem to have been suggested, without 
any research or nice discrimination, by the mere sound of the 
corresponding words or syllables in the Italian striking on the 
ear :— 


“ Breve pertngi » dentro della mud ” 
Che per me ha lo titolo di Fame.” 


* The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 
Longfellow. Vol. 1. Inferno, Vol. II. Purgatorio. London: Ge 


ge houtledg 
& Suns, 


Translated by Henry Wadsworth 
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Here muda brings in the obsolete word mew, which we do not 
remember to have seen applied to a dungeon in a tower by any of 
the oldest English writers. Pertugio, which means simply z hole, 
in like manner brings in the modern term perforation, which 
belongs to the technical phraseology of mechanics. Tvtolo brings 
in the word title, which is scarcely ever applied in English to the 
name of a building, certainly not in common speech. Here are 
three bad phrases in two lines, all produced, as we shall find in g 
thousand instances throughout the volume, by Mr. Longfellow’s 
apparent determination to try a new experiment in the work of 
translation, with the worst possible success. He seems for this 
once to have made up his mind—at least in the case of a version 
of Dante—of set purpose to disregard the conventional usages of 
English writers, and to employ the oddest words, not only the least 
appropriate, but often the least expressive, which have any near 
etymological kindred with the words of the original, or which 
happen to resemble them in sound. ‘The niceties and refinements 
of expression, dependent upon associations of ideas or feelings 
which belong to particular phrases, are to be entire ly rejected by 
the translator of Dante. Moreover, he is to set aside all customs 
and precedents of idiomatic composition in the structure of his 
sentences ; and, respecting only the most undeniable laws of syntax, 
to follow word for word, as closely as he possibly can, the order in 
which the Italian words are ranged in Dante’s text. It is true that 
Mr. Longfellow does not expressly lay down these questionable 
principles of translation in his preface, for he has not written any 
preface ; but these are the methods which he has practis« d; and it 
cannot be thought so able a writer would have fallen into them 
inadvertently. We must therefore believe it was his deliberate 
intention to adopt them. The result is, in our judgment, extremely 
unsatisfactory. He gives us the bare hard sense of Dante’s poetry 
with the most exact fidelity, but in a style which is so crude and 
even awkward, like the rough construing of Latin by a schoolboy, 
that we should much prefer a simple prose translation in plain 
idiomatic English, such as that of Dr. Carlyle. The clumsy and 
enfeebling inversion of the words in the last line above cited, 


te | 


‘Which of the future rent for me the veil,” 
is a fault of constant occurrence in every page of the book. How 
weak, again, is the following translation of the terrible announce- 


a 
ment inscribed over the gate of Hell: 


‘Through me the way is to the 
Through me the way is to eterna! 
Through me the way among the people lost. 
Justice incited my sublime Creator ; 

Created me divine Omnipotence, 

The highest Wisdom and the primal Love. 
3efore me there were no created things, 

Only eterne, and I eter t. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter i 


The essential sublimity of this passage in the origu l, v 
sounds like the repeated billows of an angry sea beating rocky 
beacl iI d sullenly drawing bar k with a hiss g roar amongst the 
stones each time they have clashed against the shore, does 
entirely disappear under Mr. Longfellow’s treatment. But we need 
scarcely point out the fatal blemishes of his versio “City 


dolent ” is not English, and it is a very affected expression. 


‘Per me si va nella citta dolente 

Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente 
Citta dolente is the * City of Woe.” There is not, we believe, any 
warrant in modern literature for using the English substantive 
dol in the sense of ori f or pain. At any rate, it has an equi val 
meaning where Mr. Longfellow has put 16. 
no improvement, certainly, on ‘‘ Justice moved.” 


“ Justice incited” 18 


*¢ Giustizia mosse ’] mio alto Fattore.’’ 


The phrase lower down, “and I eternal last,” seems also « q :ivocal. 
The conclusion is not very impressive. But it is yet more deplorable 
elsewhere to find a man of the accomplishments and cultivated 
taste of Mr. Longfellow using such ugly barbarisms as these 
“rebehold” and ‘‘resubside,” “ debark,” “ insack,” 
and * male dict,” 3 conch,” <> licit,” " oy re,” *€ dismail,” 
“ ministress,” “modulated” for moulded; “ canicular days” for 
dog-days ; to “dance a roundelay,” and a hundred other ec rrupt and 
improper phrases, which have not the charm of quaint archaic 
simplicity to recommend them. Mr. Longfellow should never have 
failen into this mongrel dialect. We have always looked upon 
him, till now, as an example of literary correctness and graceful 
propriety of style. 

There is, we have said, no preface or introduction, except 4 
noble sonnet prefixed to each volume, which shows what beautiful 
verses Mr. Longfellow is still able to make, when speaking for 
himself, as a genuine poet and not as a translator. Here are three 
exquisite lines : 


*F enedight x 


ss dol nt,” 


**The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait.” 
Notwithstanding the grave faults we have pointed out in this 
translation, which make it rather unpleasant reading, we must 
ue stify to its pos: essing the great merit of entire faithfulness to the 
sense of the original. Our strictures on the passages above cited 
from the “ Inferno” are no less applicable to the * Purgatorio, | the 
volume more recently issued ; but as the precise literal translations, 
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de by Carlyle and Rossetti, do not extend beyond the “ Inferno, 

r, onafellon w’s version of the é Purgatorio” may serve the purpose 
English readers who wish to learn what were Dante’s notions 
of reformatory penal discipline in that second intermediate kingdom 


of departed spirits, upon the steep sides of the Mountain of 
Poi] - 
‘¢Or where the grieved and ob waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hi . 
The collection of well-chosen extracts from the various com- 
mentaries and criticisms of English, French, German, and Italian 
ters upon the general characteristics of Dante’s poem, and the 
ular force and meaning of different passages, constitutes a 
valuable part of these two volumes. It will no doubt be appre- 
1 by the zealous students of the Italian, who have put 
themselves to much trouble in hunting up the old editions, 
he sake of their copious annotations, and, pe rhaps, also 
sulting the scholarly essays of Uzanam aud Ampere, 
are by far the best treatises on the subject. Of ardent 
quent rhapsodies concerning Dante there has been an 
\dant supply during the last quarter of a century, or 
the rage for medieval art and literature, allied with 
romantic interest of Italian nationality, took hold of many 
ited minds. Ingenious theories have likewise been pro- 
1 by many enthusiastic writers, who have attempted to 
ve that the Ghibelline partisan of a German invader was a great 
prophet of Italian freedom ; and that the bigoted admirer 
and of the Inquisition was at heart a Protestant 
I re] nD. We h; ve considered all these well-inten 
ributions to the stock of Dantesque ill rative litera- 
their own time. Their net result is but small he poem 
emalns, and will always be worthy of examination as the 
ificant monument of the moral and intellectual state of 
jurop the turbulent age to which it I 


THACKERAY’S ANTHOLOGIA GRAICA 
be d bted that these are the days of Anthol ies and 
7 Selections from Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Robert wning, 
Rusku el lions for Penny Reading selections from 
pulpit, from ancient famous preachers of the ancient 
tiol of devout meditations; selectio: ol nymbs, 
no end to to them! Indeed, on the subj+ct of hymns, we 
ke to know hae intieg panes out of every ndred 
t to be thelr mission to make fres| selection for the 
| use of their own flock ; feeling that of all existing manuals, 
re too prono inced, and others too col yurless, and so on. To 
i all the excit tement of. copyright, and all the critical 
ubout the original text of some popular hymn, that has 
1 into a cl om - n-like Wy of reading, to suit the 
ne professed by thi $ an d th ongregation. When we 
) Anthology from classical deh rs, we are spared some of 
At ! rat he Op' right of the latest Alexandrian poet is 
ed, and the field is fair for any one to gather his flowers 
i t, even in this case, it is a oreat thing to be early in 
1. For each succeeding Anthology the task is likely to be 
e difficult, and a little more thankless—a little more 
each succeeding compiler is hampered with what 
or hasdone. Similarity looks like plagiarism, and to 
f the use of a passage bec iuse it is quoted elsewhere, is 
use of conscientiousness. And it is a little more 
kless, because most readers are satisfied with the possession of 


A ‘ ‘ > > . | + 
\ nolovy o1 ly So that by-and-by the gath rer will have to 
iL. oy we ail " , nm PES 
In like Una us, (q 1oted by Mr. Thacke ray 
\ waKap, OoTIC ENV KEivOY YpOVOY LOpLC aoLowY 
Movodawy Gsparwy, Or’ axtiparog nv eTt Asi pe 
vUy 0 OTE TWuvTa C&OACTAL, ExOVOL CE Teipara TeyVal, 
VOTEOW aUTE Coopmov KaTaXETOmEO OUCE TY EOTIY 
yTy Tanrraivoyvta veocuytc doua wEAaooat, 
u c 


Wi will not echo all the complaint of the third line, and say “that 
' been marked off,” nor that all “‘the arts have 
not even the art of making Anthologies— but 


ing has 


ed their limit 


Ve Will at any rate a knowledge that the task of selection is by 
5 an easy one, This part of his work Mr. Thackeray has, we 
done very well. To use his own words—‘In the arrange- 
or the subject, the three broad divisions of the Pre-Athe nian, 


Athenian, and Post-Athenian epochs have been borne in mind: 
h of however, embraces distinct styles, according to which 
grouped, generally in chronological order. On the 


these, 


are 


relative amount of space assigned to each poet, there may be a 
rence of —_— on. An- undue proportion may by some be 
ght to have been devoted to ‘the lonian father of the rest,’ 


whether the ballad theory of their origin be maintained or not, 
‘ Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey,’ from the greater unity of their separate 

appear to be specially adapted to collections of the present 
kind. In the extracts from the dramatists, no more has been 
attempted than to bring together some of the numerous gems, 
rhetorical, lyrical, and descriptive, with which they abound.” We 

t at all quarrel with our editor’s principle of selection. The 
passages from Homer, including those from the Hymns, occupy not 
far short of a third of the whole book; but they are generally 
chosen with excellent taste, which is even more evident in the 
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“Odyssey” than in the “Iliad.” Ofthe Ionic and Molic poetry, of 
course it is impossible to give many specimens, owing to the 
simple fact that there are so few to give. In the case of Archi- 
lochus and Hipponax, it would have been better to have looked for 
some one characteristic passage, to remind us of the 


‘Qualis Lycambee spretus infido 


"Aut acer hostis Bupalo.”’ 


gener 


We would certainly not have omitted in the quotations from 

Archilochus the well-known 

cap 3a, 7 
DIPELPE 

4 npyperabe ¥ 5 TOA ne 


daiveat yiAwe. 


Similarly, in specimens from Hipponax, we would not have omitted 


his me nacing 


tetrameters 


a <) s 1 7. i ‘ 
\ape wov Jaiarta, Ki yi Bou7raXou ror odf tApov" 


KOUX ¢ 


ip ett avw KOMTWY. 


& tor ya 


if 


But on the whole the passages chosen to represent this period of 
Greek poetry are really selected with care “> skill. Yet we 
cannot think that our editor has done justice to the tragedians, 
that is, at least, to Adschylus and Sophocles. Hi: ard] y more than a 
dozen lines form the whole selection from the ¢ ‘hoephore and the 
Eumenides respectively. Nor can we quite understand the prin- 
ciple of a selection from Sophocles which gives only one passage 
from he end of the (:& ijpus Tyri unnus, The quotations from 
Euripides are good, and the fe frag nts from other dramas not 
extant are among the best specimens. But is it not rather a mistake 
to have Pal for standard text to Alschylus, and 
Schneidewin for phe A ‘les? We should have thought that Mr. 
Paley’s commentary interesting in the way of explanation 
and illustration, but that his readings had very little critical value. 
And this decision brings Mr. Thackeray sometimes into trouble ; 


W 
a 


selected 


was 


as, for instance, in his quotation from the Agamemnon, No. exliv., 
p ve 167, he prints Mr. Pal y's text 
7 ariptoc aXX’ ié ( 
t vay (CWI, Ke \ 
And on turning to the appendix of notes (page 3 we read : 


‘Dean Milman understands this to refer to the vision of Helen :— 
66 ‘e ent there she stood, 
j false » I our, t o fair [ ) revile ; 
Yet still most lovely in her parting smile.’ ” 


Now what Mr. Thac keray means to say here is, or ought to be, 
that his reading in the Ga ‘eek can on ly point to the yearning love 
of Me ne lat is over his faithle ss wife wherea the Dean, whi se 
trans! ati nis ¢ lore d. acce p ed the MS. reading 
TT f T aTiu Cy GAC ") ( 
i T ti 
_ after a few words of justification for the gender of dé:croec, 


refers nt iturally enough elen. In the passages from Sophocles 
it does not see m as if Schneide win’ s readings were always retained, 
unless some of the differences be the latest alterations of Schneide- 
win’s reviser August Nauck, neither of whom rank high as critical 
‘or whe ‘re Schneidewin reads, with others 


authorities. Fi 
174), wn0’ 6 and comments on the peculiar 


instance, 


AvUEW) 


é émoc 
page ' 7 Cs 

position of the definite arti le, Mr. Thackeray’s edition has pre 
\vuewy éudc. So also in minor points, his text prints (p. 176) év 0 o 
TAYKPATIC UTVOC instead of & o, ane WKUTOK ¢ ‘Pp. 184 for 
wxvroxog (where see Schneidewin’s note), and we do not feel sure 
to what source we owe the unusual reading of a line in the 
Antigone (p. 186), 

pp . nm 

O&C Naka TOUPYOY, ELTED IK Ope 10 Ww, 
instead of the ordinary 

ri (para roupyoyr, eimép He Omopp vet 


For the text of Euripides and Theocritus, we see that Mr. Paley 
is again taken. 

A noteworthy feature in this volume is the full allowance given 
to us of interesting specimens of the old, middle, and new comedy. 
We have our well-known friends “ E upolis atque Cratinus ;” from 
the former of whom we must quote a fragment upon the eloquence 
of Pericles : 


Kparior vrog tyéver’ avOpwre yw NE yey" 
OWOTE T \Jot 0, worep ay aQoi 6; ONC 
K O&Ka OCW? yee r ywv Te vC ONT opac. 
B rayuv A iC ev, TPO re y" avuTov Typ TaYXet 
weiGw Tic ETEKATIGEV ETL TOLG YELAETLY, 
odTwe Exar Kai povog THY PnTopwYy 
TO KEVTPOV EYKATEAELTE TOILE AKPOwpeErvoic. 
The middle comedy is represented by Antiphanes and several 
others, and a capital selection from Philemon, Menander, and 


Diphilus does ample justice to the new. There is a novelty, too, 
in the specime ns given from the verses of Greek phil S< ‘phers, 
Empedocles, of contributing the bulk of these. Nor are 

. ’ é > ” 
the later poets left without a witness: Melinno’s “Ode Rome, 
and a story from Op pian, with a taste of Nonnus and Muszeus, 
completes the volume. With the exce ptions already ta ken, we 
pant . : ‘“c ” 
sincerely think the selection dec ide dly goot 1. The Anthology, 


course, 
to 
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as an anthology, is a successful gathering of well-chosen blossoms of 
ancient song—old Pindar’s 4y@eua tpywy, But something remains 
to be said respecting the notes added to the volume. We miss, 
indeed, what is a distinct excellence in Mr. R. 8S. Wright’s “ Greek 
Anthology,” recently published at the Clarendon Press ; that is, 
the neat descriptive headings to the passages, and the occasional 
elucidation of a complicated train of thought by a brief analysis in 
the form of footnote. Nor do we find in Mr. Thackeray’s book 
those clever sketches of the distinctive periods of Greek poetry, 
with their special characteristics, which marked the rival volume. 
In this respect we should readily give the palm to Mr. Wright ; 
in the actual choice of passages Mr. Thackeray has no cause to be 
jealous of his competitor. In the point of notes, the two volumes 
take altogether different lines, so that the appendix to this book 
can be treated solely on its own merits. And it seems to us that 
this is the portion of the work which is least satisfactory. Mr. 
Thackeray hopes (Preface, p. vi.) that this manual “‘ may be of use 
to students in the highest forms of schools and at the universities 
.... While even to the mature scholar the collection may, 
perhaps, not be wholly unacceptable,” &e. Mr. Thackeray tries 
to kill more than one bird with one stone, and the result 
is not altogether successful. He acknowledges that his notes 
are “chiefly illustrative rather than explanatory.” This is 
quite true. They are almost wholly illustrative, and many of the 
illustrations and versions of various passages in English and Latin 
are full of interest to the scholar ; but as for even attempting such 
explanations as might supersede a commentary for the use of 
schoolboys or university students, our editor does not attempt it ; 
or, rather,—and this is our article of indictment against him,— 
he seems to feel that he ought to attempt it, and so to salve his 
conscience, he dredges into his “illustrative” notes some strange 
fragments of explanation that may be found in the pages of an 
ordinary lexicon. For instance, what is gained by inserting, on 
page 370, “ ot\e= Salve, either from a lost verb, or a vocative used 
as an imperative, like macte,” or (371) “diy is properly ‘the mar- 
row of the dorsal spine’ ;” or (379) *‘ dvacradvZw valdé lacrimor 
cf, crafw, cradkaZw”? What reason makes the editor select out of 
many thousand grammatical difficulties, the following (page 390) ? 
‘*iy ...@¢ eeka. Compare a similar expression of a wish now 
past the possibility of fulfilment, omwe Gavwy Exec pp. 191, 
1-19 ;” or, p. 403, “ cvdadZopat, from the root x vooc, ‘abuse,’ The 
word is not common, Sophocl s uses it once, Aj. 772.” All this does 
not go beyond the horizon of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon or Jelf’s 
Grammar. With the real and constant difficulties of scholarship 


the notes do not profess to deal: then, why with these odd isolated 
cases that present no particular peculiarity? Nor can we quite 
understand the editor’s principle when, on p. 358, he writes thus— 
“ZL. 18.—H wa xvaviyow. It is unnecessary to quote the 
imitations of this celebrated passage by Catullus, lxix. 2 5, and 
Virg. Ain. x. 100.” Whereas his general habit is to give the most 
ordinary parallel quotations in extenso, as, eg. (p. 36 


LL. 2.—we 0’ or 


-~ : e 9 
= ie) ( ( OTE 


{tc OTAaAT( Cc (77 t. 
And then follows the well-known “ Qualis ubi abruptis,” < 
En. xi. 

We fancy that Mr. Thackeray himself was troubled about the 
character of his notes ; he wanted, and quite rightly, to be orna 
mental, but he was haunted at the same time with a hideou 
vision of his duty to be useful, and he has tried to unite his two 
wishes in a very narrow field. The result is naturally awkwar 
We must not forget to commend the excellence with which this 
pretty volnme is “ got up.” Should a second edition be called for 
there are still a few typographical errors for correction, beside t] 
list of errata. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY. 


SEVEN new volumes of the publications of the Early English 


Text Society, ending with the twenty-sixth, are now before us. and 
are quite equal in interest to their predecessors. Their contents 
are chiefly religious works, only two volumes being devoted to 
romances. We suppose that the society % compelled by some 
strange necessity to publish a certain number of romances, 
and perhaps there are students who will be glad to form a library 
like that of Don Quixote. For ourselves we are not sorry that two 
out of the three portions of the very long romance of “ Merlin” 
have now appeared, but we must admit that the “Romans of 
Partenay”’ is sufficiently original in subject and manner to deserve 
to be rescued from oblivion. The religious works, however. interest 
us much more, both for their contents and their language. They 
give us a remarkable insight into the state of religious thought 
during the dark ages, and having for the most part been written 
for the generality, they are in the ordinary dialects of the time. 
The “ Ayenbite of Inwyt,” or Remorse of Cons lence, a 
treatise written in the Kentish dialect of the middle of the 
fourteenth century, is a capital instance of the value of its class. 


* Early English Text Society. Vols. XX.—XXVI. 

English Prose Treatises of Richa 
Perry, M.A. 

Merlin. Edited by Henry Wheatley. Part IT. 

The Romans of Partenay. Edited by the Rev. Walter Skeat, M.A. 

Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt. Edited by Richard Morris, } sq. 

Hymns to the Virgin, &c. Edited by Frederick J. Furnival), M.A. 

The Stacions of Rome, &c. Edited by Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. 

Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Edited by George G. Perry, M.A, 


Rolle de Hampole. Edited by George G. 
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Its dialect, date, and translator, are all perfectly known, and it may, 
therefore, be considered a fixed philological landmark. So itg 
editor, Mr. Morris, thinks, and he has accordingly spared no paing 
in drawing up a systematic comparison between the southern and 
northern dialect of English, during the early English period, which 
forms a valuable contribution to the history of our language. We 
doubt if the society has hitherto published any volume of equal 
value to this most creditable work. The subject-matter is of less 
interest, since it is mainly an enumeration of virtues and vices, 
The style is agreeable for its extreme naiveté, which gives the work 
an English complexion, notwithstanding its foreign origin, for it ig 
a literal translation of a French work, composed in the year 1279 
for the use of Philip II. of France. The English translator, writing 
for the common people, uses the simplest Saxon style. He writes 
“‘vore-speche” for “ preface,” “ heste” (behest) for “*commandment,” 
“other” for second, and so throughout; and had we the courage of the 
German of forty years back, we might actually by his aid eliminate 
a multitude of Latin words from our vocabulary, of which he gives 
us good Saxon equivalents. With respect to the religious teaching 
of this work, there is one matter that strikes us as worthy of re- 
mark, the strength with which the duty of keeping Sunday is 
stated. And, as indicating that this is not an exceptional case, it 
may be worth while to notice that the same view is taken ina 
treatise also before us, by the Hermit of Hampole. In both cases 
there is no hint that the Christian and Jewish observances are not 
essentially the same. It would, therefore, seem that the English 
Sunday is not wholly due to the Reformation, ecclesiastics in both 
England and France having inculcated a strict observance at a much 
earlier period. 

The “ English Prose Treatises of Richard Rolle, of Hampole,” to 
one of which we have just alluded, form a companion volume to 
the “‘ Ayenbite of Inwyt.” They are of the same time, and 
addressed to the common people, but in the Northumbrian dialect, 
The editor has not given any grammatical introduction upon the 
peculiarities of this dialect, the labour having been already per- 
formed by Mr. Morris : but he has collects d information as to the 
author, which, considering ‘how very little was known of s0 
voluminous and important a writer, is a service to English biblio 


praphy. The most interesting characteristic we learn is that hi 
was not a recluse but a travelling preacher, so much given to moving 
about that his old biographer thinks it necessary to explain that he 
was not a mendicant friar. We quote a story which is ; good 


specimen of his manner, modernizing the language 


* A scholar at Paris had done many fonl vices, the wi he had 
shame to shrive him of. At the last, great sorrow of heart overcame 
his shame, and when he was ready to shrive him at the Abbey of 5t. 
Victor, s0 much contrition was in his heart, sighing in bis breast, 
sobbing in his throat, that he might not bring a word forth. Then the 
prior said to him, ‘ Go and write thy sins.’ He did so, and came again 
to the pri 
shrive him with mouth. 


r and gave him that he had written, for that he might not 
The prior saw the sins so great that tl igh 
leave of the scholar he showed them to the abbot to have counsel. 
The abbot took that bill that they were written in and looked thereon. 
He found nothing written, and said to the prior, ‘What may here be 
* That saw the prior, and wor dered 
reatly and said, ‘ Wot ye that his sins here were written and I r ad 


read where nought is written ? 


them, but now I see that God has seen his contrition and fo ves him 
all his sins. This the abbot and the prior told the scholar, and he 


I 
viii : : mf 
with great joy thanked God. 


This is certainly very much higher than med 
and the teacl ing Ol those who pretend to imitate the med val 
doctors. 

Among the other religious writings there are many interesting 
hymns. Some of these, which* might be placed in Sir Roundell 
Palmer’s collection, are of a specially personal character that 1s 
not usual in any well-known English hymns, except those of the 
Wesleys. Very different from the hymns are the religious poems ol 
an allegorical character, or those which are rather moral reflections. 
Of the last class, “‘ The Mirror of the Periods of Man’s Life” Is a 
remarkable example. It represents the influence of virtues and 
vices on man at the different stages of his life, telling its story 
a quaintly vigorous style. At the last Over Hope or Vain Confidence 
and Wan Hope or Despair strive to overthrow man, but he is saved 
by Good Hope al d (Jood Faith. 

“ The Pilgrim’s Sea- Voyage and Sea-Sickness” is the omy 
humorous poem in the collection, and it is a very good one, 
describing the miseries of the medieval pilgrims who emb irked at 
Sandwich, Winchelsea, or Bristol, to go to Compostella. Their 
hearts begin to fail as soon as they are on board ; the noisy ship- 
men order them out of the way ; the captain tells the boatswain 
that the pilgrims will cough and groan ere midnight ; “ Haul the 
bowline,” he cries ; the pilgrims cannot eat. One cries- 


*** Steward, felow ! a pot of beer!’ 
‘ Ye shall have, sir, with good cheer 
Anon all of the best.’” 


Whence we may infer that the beer of the packets in those days 
was as bad as the brandy of our time. Presently dinner is ready > 
a storm is predicted by some meddling passenger or seaman ; the 
pilgrims call for hot malmsey ; can neither eat boiled or roast. 


** Some laid their books on their knee, 
And read so long they might not see— 
‘Alas! mine head will cleave in three!’ 

Thus saith another certainly.” 
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4+ night the cabins are found to be deplorable : 


* For when that we shall go to bed, 
The pump was nigh our bed’s head ; 
A man were as good as to be dead 


' 3? 


As smeli thereof the stink! 


igh to awake lively recollection in the min 


] 


is we said, but two volumes devoted to the inevitable 
study. 
, OF Ol Lusignen, otherwise known as the 


| one of these is really well worthy of careful 
3 of Partenay ig 1, Of 


f Melusine, is of Frencl 


) { ] le r documents. 


1 
lat 


ran The English translation before us is publish 
ly manuscript known, made from a somewhat late 
lf of the early part of the sixteenth century. 

f which the romance co! ts belongs to 


. oxy 13447 *,1 ] 
has very little in common with the Arthuria 


+ 4 


if se iry importance, is the very spring of 
ures related, and the heroines themselves are fairi 
4 
af 


trans 


url d the fairy Pre sine . vO Woom he Swore a 


‘king of which involved his imprisonment for life in 
punishment of Helmas wa nflicted by his three 
ad the same fairy powel Presine, though re- 
| |’ breach ot hor ur, seems nott have approved 
erity Vv which he W treated. and a ‘cordingly she 
hters, Melusine, Melior, and Palestine, gifts whic 


was to turn into 


r, 
ther t n ] inishments. Me 


ry Saturday, Melior was banished to stle in Armenia, 


watch her father’s treasure on a mountain-to 


ler n, with whom she makes a conditi 
ho e er on Saturday. He breaks his promis 
overy that she takes the form of a serpent 
ward She forgives him, but they are 


I l by inother’s hand Raymond call nis 
~ ow torced to le } hi id to take the 
‘= ro! he windo na I oe | into 
I m she co passes the ¢ le. TAalsIng ea 
( \ nd iS cry TT { for 1 it R ] i 
hermit. The histories of their.children and of Mel 


f inferior interest. In this romance, the story 


: : ' ‘ 
} . - " ; ‘4 ¢ . 
nh Was always regaraed j it Ino lm 


really extremely curious. It must be noticed 

writer who seems to have put it in the shape in which 
states that he used docu nts which had been 

in the castle of Lusignan. So strong, too, is the local 
it the present day tha at the fairs of Poitiers, near 


, 14 | , 
the castle of Lusignan, cakes are sold with humai 


the tail of a serpent, called mélusa proverbial 


Vélusine, has reference to the y of Melusin« 
» ¥ 


ft the castle, or to her cry when any one of her ds 


; 


o Brantéme she was seen on the creat tower of the 


hen it was demolished by the Due di 


7 


ppeared as a warning of the death of each lord of the 


‘ Lusignan., Here we have clearly something quite distinct 


ome the foundation of a romance. low far it may 
I d with snake-worship is a question, but of its extreme 

ty there can be no doubt. It has the characteristics of the 

ns that cling to the great houses in Ireland and Scotland, 

or back to the Celtic times. Whether Melusine herself 

W | personage or not, the basis of the story is clearly due 


, 


, and apparently is also connected with reverence 


y 
t leave the “ Romans of Partenay ” without speaking I 
: r peal ty. I} Is 18 rather LO be found in the de lineation 


iracter than in description or in skilful plot. The singular 


Kaymond’s disposition, and his tender attachment t 
] 


i hers to him, give rise to a variety of charming pas- 

h natural feeling is never sacrificed to the leading 

gn ihus, when the fatal word has been utters 1 by R aymonda, 
vile mixes the tenderest love with the most bitter reproach. 


tale on which Tennyson himself could found an idyll, for a 
} 


W £9 t 4 . 
we inhale the clear air and see the golden light of 

v. . 
€ more we congratulate the Early English ext Society on 


; 


. value of its services to the cause of sound phil gy. This las 
Ostaiment shows that there must be abundant material still for 
puolication, and with its efficient management we doubt not that 
se Society will greatly add to the excellent collection it has well 
“ommenced. But we must repeat what we have already said, that 


rim no further recounts the miseries of his voyage ; but 

l of any one 
prude tly gone out deep-sea fishing on our own coast 
we in a Mediterranean felucca or a Red-Sea 


origin, having been originally 
e in the fourteenth century, by 
\ ' etary to the Duc de Berri, brother to Charles V., 


ive owed its form, but 1 its origin, t 
e of Arab and Persian tales. The magical element, 
7 
Li 


} 
i! 


rm themselves or others into variou 
ns, though it may be remarked that in th 


rder 18s DOL Maintained, with the history of 


whose name is our English Melisent, Meli- 
Vi nt, the span h Melisenda. becomes the wife of 


king of France was about to die, at which times, 
ll w 

A 4 , - P * . 

I ensier, in 1574. According to all traditions, it was believed 


{rab or Persian tales, a local superstition so firmly be- 


. OF ideas of the existence and power of fa ri . and local 


f 


a 
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all real lovers of our language and ancient literature should do what 
they can to further the best means of placing our knowledge of both 
On a 80U id ba 1S. 


SCIENTIFIC DICTIONARIES.* 


Mi ;s. LonemMANs have just issued new editions of two diction- 
aries somewhat akin in subject, but very distinct in point of 
treatment. Both of them have had a good reputation in their 
earlier forms, but the same attention has not been bestowed upon 
the two in bringing them up to the present state of science. The 
advan » of good dictionaries of the arts and sciences cannot fora 
moment be questioned. The litt teur, the student, and the 
yen ral rea le r have all to appeal occasion ully to the Encyclopedia 
for special information ; and, when the book of reference has been 


well compiled, and fairly represents the progress of knowledge and 
discovery up to the date of its publication, an immense economy in 
time is achieved for the worker. If, however, the dictionary be 


out of date, it becomes worse than useless, since it leads the con- 
fiding reader o blunders which his unassisted discretion would 
have avoided. Of course, ina general dictionary, which is intended 
» be; rt of “E cyclo] lia Britannica” in three volumes, it is 
very difficult to avoid errors ; but, in the case of Dr. Brande’s work, 
e would suppose that all possibility of in vecuracy had been pre- 
vented. The list of contributors displays such an array of eminent 
entific, literary, legal, and theological names that one is disposed 
think that criticism must be impossible. The much-promising 
put the matter beyond all question ; and, 
most perfect confidence in the work 
before him. When we are informed that the contributors include 
Professors Owen, Lindley (the late Professor), Frankland, Ansted, 
Hirst. and Rogers, and Messrs. Merivale, Bristow, Morton, and 
others. we feel assured of the excellence of the work ; and, when we 
are told in the advertisement to the third volume that we may expect 
a judicially strict impartiality which, while stating indifferently 
the opinions maintained by conflicting schools or parties, leaves it 
to the reader to draw his own conclusions from the evidence of 
laid before him,” we feel satisfied that the work is everything 
oh, 


| — +} roan » tha 
aqaouvdtl Ss, YlVeS ne readcel c 


ymetimes occurs, however, that the labours of great men are 
not attended with great results ; and we regret to find that in some 
respects this is true of Dr. Brande’s dictionary. Dr. Brande, who 
passed vay from us before the present edition of his dictionary 
red, publishe 1 his first issue six-and-twenty years ago, and 
in hi tempt to produce an edition embracing the results of 
modern literary and scientific research, we must do him the justice 
LO v1 t he employe l all tnose writers whose n smes are associated 

th i ectual progress. livery department save one—miicroscopy 
icient contributor, and yet we are 


is represented by some proficie1 

rrv to find that one branch—that of zoology, or general natural 
histor not only behind the adv of science, but is so utterly 
dey of impartiality that it cont ns only the opinions of the 


il v1 1 ow ri er upon those p ints where his views have been 

yy British naturalists. The several sections of physics, 
‘ hota vy. mathematics. general literature, music, the fine 
art la vy. chel vistr ‘ and astronomy. have all been we ll and care- 


. av. ‘ 5 
} 


fully revised. In fact, with the exception of zoology and microscopy, 
the dictio ary is a most important addition to the class of works 
belongs to. T two divisions have not received the attention 
that si d have been afforded to them. The zoological portions 
of the three volumes either represent the natural science of 
twenty vears since. or are rendered utterly unintelligible to the 
‘by reason of the extravagant indulgence in techni- 
ealities which the writers have been allowed. That we may not be 
accused of wholesale and unwarrantable depreciation, we venture to 
bring some special example s of the n cligence we refer to before 
our readers, Turning over the leaves of the dictionary, we come 
to the word Anobiwm—the generic name of the common death- 


; 


watch, a little beetle, whose “sounds of revelry” most persons 
have heard, and many hold in superstitious dread. What does 
Professor Owen tell the general reader of this interesting genus ? 
He savs—and the information is, of course, intended for the 
al reader—that it “is the name of a Fabrician genus of 
Coleopterous insects characterized by antenne filiform, the last 
joints larger; thorax nearly round, not margined, receiving the 
head ; palpi clavate, labium entire.’ This is positively all that is 
stated. the name of the death-watch as one of the characteristic 
snecies is not even mentioned. But let us give another example. 


Under the head of Araneidans or spiders, © that is, the general 
, 1 . ] +hl lanati ° ‘6 
public—find the following extremely inteiligibie explanation :— A 
tribe of the pulmonary order of Arachnidans with a coriaceous 
il teoume t moditi ] antenn r cre licers, Cc ynsisting ot a single 


‘joint armed with a claw, ... . breathing by pulmonary apertures, 
which are either two or four in number, with the abdomen pedicil- 
late and the arms provided with four or six spinneret 3.” No doubt 
it is difficult to explain z ological features in ordinary terms ; it is 
mut the definition in some spec! il treatise, but 


: 


we would ask is such a method as the above satisfactory to the 
publ 3 16 evel ju t to the publi hers { Perhaps it might be 
urgea tha so difficuit a subiect could not be otherwise dealt with. 
We do1 LOINK 80, al all events ; und it seems to us that Professor 
*AD arv of Science, Literature, and Art Edited by F. W. Brande, 
D.C.L., and the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. Three vols. | ndon : Longmans, 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. Edited by Robert Hunt, 


F.R.S. Sixth Edition, Three vols. London: Longmans. 
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Owen delights in technicalities, even when they are utterly unne- 
cessary. Who, for instance, bas not got some idea of the nature 
of a “shoulder-blade” ? but who among general readers could add 
to his original stock of knowledge by reading Professor Owen’s 
definition, which in its entirety is as follows :—‘‘ The Scapula or 
pleurapophysial element of the Pectoral arch.” This is all that we 
find upon the point. Again, we ask, is this fair either to the public 
or to those other eminent naturalists who have opposed—we refrain 
from a stronger term—Professor Owen’s theories ? Professor Owen 
is nearly alone in regarding the scapula as the rib of one of the 
vertebrae of the skull ; the whole hypothesis on which this view rests 
is annihilated by an appeal to the facts of development, even the 
technical term pleurapophysis is unfamiliar to thousands of well- 
trained naturalists and anatomists, and yet the general definition 
in a general dictionary of so common a bone as the shoulder-blade 
is that it is “a pleurapophysial element.” 

So much, then, for one of our objections. We find fault with 
the unnecessary technicalities ; but what will be thought when we 
say that another reason for our censure lies in the numerous in- 
accuracies and scientific anachronisms which the zoological depart- 
ment presents. Whether the writer believes that the old views so 
strongly advocated by him fifteen or twenty years ago are sound 
or not is not the question. The reader desires to have the average 
Opinions of the present day not the individual theory of a quarter 
of a ce.tury since, but he gets only the latter. There are abundant 
instances of this, but we need dwell only on one. The Aphides, 
insects which have caused more discussion than perhaps any 
others in the whole class to which they belong, are very cursorily 
described, and the point of most interest in connection with them, 
that of their singular mode of reproduction, is thus discussed, “a 
peculiarity in their generative economy particularly described by 
Bonnet, and which consists in the first fecundation of the female 
influencing not merely the ova immediately developed thereafter, 
but those of the females resulting from that development, even to 
the ninth generation, which are successively impregnated and pro- 
ductive without any intercourse with the male insects.” In this 
fashion is one of the most remarkable phenomena in animal 
physiology disposed of by an hypothesis framed we forget how 
many years ago, and universally discredited by all those naturalists 
who have since paid attention to the matter. The whole mystery has 
been lately cleared up by Balbiani’s discov: ry that all the so-called 
neuter insects are really hermaphrodite. His views, however, 
were, we believe, put forward subsequently to the issue of the first 
volume of Dr. Brande’s Dictionary, so that we cannot call Professor 
Owen to account on that score, but we may ask why the Professor, 
in his impartiality, has never once alluded to Professor Huxley's 
views, published in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” or to the 
theory of Geneagenesis, so admirably stated by De Quatrefages in his 
“ Metamorphoses de l’Homme.” Such a mode of dealing with the 
subject allotted to him, by Professor Owen, was evidently not con- 
templated by the distinguished editor, who is now no more : nor is 
it, we repeat, fair to the public, who are apt to put more faith 
than they should in a great name, or in accordance with the course 
adopted by his colleagues. It would take up too much of our 
space to detail the other instances in which Professor Owen and 
Mr. Carter Blake have displayed extreme carelessness in discharging 
their duty, but we shall briefly refer to a few. Under the head of 
Bone, we find no description of its minute structure. The old terms 
Anthoxoa and ciliograda are maintained in describing the members 
of the sub-kingdom C'elenterata. The Barnacles, which are termed 
Lapadide, are described as though always fixed. The terminology 
of Professors Allman and Huxley being completely ignored, the 
Bryozoa find their place under the polyps, a name which has dis- 
appeared from most modern treatises on zoology. The brain of the 
implacental mammals is spoken of—contrary to Mr. Flower’s fine 
dissections—as closely approaching that of ovipara. The medias- 
tinum is described as being one cavity extending from the breast- 
bone to the spine. The description of the Medusm gives no clue 
to the real affinity of these “reproductive zoids ;” and the spiny 
lobster is generically styled Palinurius, in defiance of all classical 
and zoological orthography. 

As to the subject of microscopy, the editors have disarmed the 
critic by carefully avoiding the point altogether. There is, it is 
true, an article of a couple of pages in which the whole subject is 
slurred over superficially ; but it was evidently introduced merely 
to fill up the list of subjects. Not one tenth of the terms 
employed by microscopists is to be found in the pages of the 
dictionary. It is much to be regretted that these two departments 
were not better provided for, as in their present condition they 
give a character of incompleteness to a work which is excellently 
arranged as to other branches. We would especially refer to the 
articles on stars and on the spectroscope as types of what such 
contributions should be. Our opinion of Dr, Brande’s dictionary 
must be a qualified one: it would have been a most valuable and 
comprehensive general dictionary had all its departments received 
the attention which has been bestowed on the greater number. 

Dr. Ure’s three volumes form a sixth edition of a well-known 
and much-consulted compilation, whose fifth edition appeared in 
1860. It is a work which appeals more to the scientific man than 
to the general reader and it has been made en accord with the 
existing state of science by Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S.. than whom no 
more skilled or judicious editor could have been found. It differs 
from Dr. Brande’s dictionary in dealing with much fewer subjects 
and in treating each of them in a comprehensive and almost 
exhaustive manner, some of the articles being really valuable essays 
on the branches of science or art to which they refer. As its title 
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dow 
indicates, it relates especl lly to the arts, manutactures, and mines, eup 
and, while it forms an interesting book of reference for the genera] mo! 
library, it is a work which no chemist or manufacturer should he autl 


without. Such processes as mining, paper making, beer fermenting Ma 


calico printing, weaving, &c., are described at great length, their the 
various stages being illustrated by well-executed engravings inter of 
calated with the text. The article on iron and its manufactur in 
extends over more than 80 pages of closely-printed matter. So fay No! 
as we can see the facts laid before the reader are both accurate and tio! 
new, and in very few instances have we found anything to disap. ter! 
prove of. Itis, however, impossible to turn over the leaves of is ( 
any large work without meeting something to object to, and go it tha 
has been in this case. While, for instance, we think the article op das 
alloys a very excellent one, well-written, and ably condensed, we (ol 
should have been better pleased if it contained more allusion mo 
to the praiseworthy memoirs which Dr. Matthiessen, F.RS., has hib 
late ly published. We note, too, that under the head of Bomby ; “i 
the caterpillar which gives us so large a branch of commerce Se] 
in the silk it spins for the protection of its young,—some important ful 
facts and species which have come to light have not been alluded 
to. The article on Manures is evidently written by one who has le 
not only a theoretical but a practical knowledge of his subject, stil] ind 
we venture to think that he has not expressed the belief of Conti- pol 
nental agriculturists in stating that farm-yard manure contains up 
all the ingredients necessary for the cultivation of crops. Abso- rd 
lutely the assertion is correct, but it conveys an in pre ssion which, 
1! put into pra tice, might prove injurious to agriculture. Harm- 
yard manure undoubtedly possesses all the necessary ingredients, 
but it alone could not restore to the soil the inorganic salts removed P 
from it. It must consist ess¢ ntially of the materials taken from 
the soil, minus those in the flesh, bones, and milk, of the animals 
reared upon and sent away from the farm. This balance must be 
ipplied somehow, and artificial manure is the only cheap and 
available method we at present possess. We think ita pity, toe, 
that the editor did not excise the article on nutrition from th 
present edition ; it is quite unworthy of modern physiology, li 
a terrible jumblk unproven hypotheses and conflicting opi 
The mere fact that in one of the earlier paragraphs it is alleged 
that “‘the doctrine of animal heat, as orig nally ug ested | 
Crawford, still ls i rround, l I ¢ emn al 
follo I 1 rifling faul n three volumes, exte1 
over three thousand pages of small type, and they are more 
balanced by tl ittention paid to the subject of recent dis 3 
illustrated in careful descriptions of the graphoty pe process, and 
of th nderful * Fire damp indicator” for mines. Alto her, Ww 
think, the highest praise is due to Mr. Hunt for the tho g] 
throughly conscientious manner in which he has performed his 
editorial duties. Ure’s dictionary must long remain the high 
ind safest authori pon all th t concerns t rts, manufactures 
ind mines 
THE SOCIAL AND POLITICALEDEPENDENCE OF 
WOMEN. 
| pre! e ft tl b ok Mr Mill is quoted is saying alt 
, ms that the gift of prophecy descended upon his wife, at 
‘that if mankind continue to improve, their spiritual history ! 
woes t me will be the progressive working out of her tho vhts, ‘ 
ind realization of her conceptions.” The whole volume is set to 
this note. The writer or writeress commences with a sort Ol M. 
invocation to gravity. We are not to smile, we dare not laugh, 
Just as a gamekeeper nails a hawk or a stoat to a barn door, thé te 
author sticks the Observer and the Standard in a foot-note for M 
Q, 


having indulged in “ what was meant to be a joke and a witticism. 
rT . 2 7 : ; ‘ , +] vi 
We are warned not to be funny, and we are treated to a little 


Addison and Locke upon humour and wit, to show us that jokes m 
can have no connection whatever with female voting. We then go de 
to Aristotle, to Copernicus, to Galileo, to Jenner, and to that me 
unfortunate writer in the Edinburgh Review, who “ earned an ve 
unenviable notoriety by ridiculing the notion that men would evel he 
travel at the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour,” and who has, in al 
our view, earned a still more “ unenviable reputation” by being in 
quoted in every mad tract and pamphlet that has been comp sed hi 
for the last twelve years, There is a fierce attack on the T'vme $ 10r meé 
alludiny to ladies as the “ weaker sex.” Wars, murders, and ' 

massacres are set down to the spirit which gave rise to such an be 
opinion, and we have Greek against it, Plato and Mrs Mill and . 

Svdnev Smith all being invoked to aid the argument. Bentham ny 


| : ' = seid lia 
is assumed to be an advocate for woman franchise because he sal¢ 


a “man” had a right to the suffrage. But the author, as if con- . 
scious—slyly conscious—of a hitch in the Bentham point, continu : lif, 
with a cert Ain grand generosity indicative of the afiluent sources > 

quotation yet to be drawn from, *“* Waiving the a lvantage gee 7 
Bentham’s dictum would seem to give,” &c. We arrive at a cheer- 

ful narrative of the woes of women, and are warned that if we th 
continue in our present line of conduct towards them, centurtes ar 
hence we shall be looked back upon as being as wicked as = < 
ancient Romans, who lent their wives to their friends. t} 
“ Monarchs vied in the magnificence of their s¢ raglios, and bs 
history is full of heroes and of kings whose future has been martee’ 
and wisdom ct rrupted by indulgence in the grossest sensuality. iv, 
In this sentence we can detect a quiet dig at Solomon, and lm ue : 


a soft ‘yr 
. . : 2c . " se@U O! 
next paragraph the offices of women in classic times are 


, : : , , , . 7mans. 
* The Social and Political Dependence of Women, London: Longm 
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down in plain and classic language not often met with in this 
euphuistic period. — Chivalry was a kind of exalted chaff, scarcely 
more respectful in its extravagance than studied contempt, and our 
author will none of it. Wearrive at the Reformation, where Lord 
Macaulay is made to deliver a sentiment in favour of the glorious 
theme, and from thence we get to a peculiar and interesting piece 
of information, which this pure-minded student has discovered 
in her researches, but which we do not care to transplant. 
Nothing can be more open-mouthed and distinct than the specula- 
tions on prostitution. There is no false shame, no sticking at 
terms, no undue delicacy, the utmost economy in these particulars 
‘s carefully observed. There is more Mrs. Mill to follow, and after 
that Mrs. Mill, and after that Mrs. Mill once more, with a slight 
dash of Madame de Stael for a change. Of course the House of 
Commons as at present constituted, comes in for it. ‘The low 
moral tone of the great mass of members of Parliament” is ex- 
hibited strikingly by their being ready to make any sacrifice, 
“ eyen to risk a revolution—in order to be off to their shooting in 
September. When will the public come to see that to assume the 
functions of a legislator from personal motives, or without special 

ialifications, is to commit a most abominable crime!” For a 
length of several pages there are passages of very fine writing, 
\deed, which have little or nothing to do with the “ social and 
litical dependence of women,” but which are simply onslaughts 
ipon the inferior creature who has hitherto usurped a place in the 
order of nature for which he is entirely unfitted and incapacitated. 

[he whole brochure is concocted in a style with which it would 

impossible to reason. If it is written by a woman, she is as 
masculine in thought as Madame Dudevant in dress, of whom a 
Parisian wit said, when he saw her in the street in hat, coat, and 
trousers, that he might have mistaken her for a man had she been 

ttle more modest. Our authoress rides her peculiar hobby en 

with a vengeance. 


y 
} 
i 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


Fraser opens with a plea for extended education, contained in an 
ticle which is thoroughly sensible and well-felt, but which seems 
st superflaous in its repetition of facts and principles very 
yenerally known and agreed on. We have then (after further chapters 
‘The Marstons’’) a paper on “ The Teaching of Mr. Maurice,” the 
neral effect of whose religious views is well summarized by the 
ter. The obj ct of the article is to show that Mr. Maurice, of all 
modern thinkers, has best reconciled the claims of the intellect with 
the requirements of the heart and spirit, and, by separating the non- 
wsentials from the essentials of the Bible narratives, has shown that, 
e the progress of scientific knowledge may destroy certain ideas 
mmonly held to be portions of the orthodox faith, the leading prin- 
es of Christianity remain untouched, and must always so remain, 
because they are necessary to the human soul. The benevolent, 
fty, and candid spirit which pervades Mr. Maurice’s writings will 
ircely be denied by any one; but it has always struck us that their 
tone is vague and unsatisfactory, and that they indicate a sort of 
hesitation in the mind of the writer between old and new ideas, which 
ves them a fatal character of weakness and insecurity. This seems 
us also very manifest in the critical summary to which we are 


adverting ; and therefore, though we do not deny that the writings 
f “The Christian Socialist” have done good service by encon- 
wing a sense of high yet tender morality, we cannot agree 
with the present essayist in holding that Mr. Maurice has solved 

spiritual problems of the age. A short review article on 
M. Chéron de Villiers’ life of Charlotte Corday is followed by the 
fourth of the series on * Military Reform,” which is too full of 


t >} 


nical details to be followed in a brief notice. Mr. Charles Buxton, 
M.P., contributes a stirring and rather clever little poem, called “ The 
Staghounds;” and some Alpine tourist furnishes, in an article en- 
titled “ Over the Moro,’ an account of a daring mountain ascent 
performed some time ago by a party of English gentlemen and ladies. 
Those who are never tired of reading about such achievements will 
devour every word of this narrative with the utmost zest; but we 
must confess that our own appetite for the particular species of litera- 
ture of the muscles first popularized by Albert Smith is beginning to 
be satiated. From Mr. J. E. Thorold Rogers we have a th ug itfal 
and well-informed paper on “ The Exclusion of the Clergy from Seats 
in the House of Commons.” In the opinion of Mr. Rogers, the pro- 
hibition should be removed, as he thinks the presence of a few clergy- 
men in the House would be a great aid to the discussion of questions 
connected with popular education, while he feels sure they would not 
be elected in such numbers as to create a separate clerical interest. 
vA K. H. B.” gives us one of his fanciful essays; and Mr. F. W. 
Newman discourses on “ The Functions of an Upper House of Par- 
iament.” In the opinion of Mr. Newman, the House of Lords has a 
really beneficial action in the affairs of the nation; but he considers 
that it wants popularizing, and he would effect this by the creation of 
‘le peerages, and by making all future elevations to the peerage 


‘lependent on a vote of the House of Commons. 


Nn 


pu 


This would certainly 
the hereditary chamber more in accord with democratic ideas 
government; but it would be very likely in the long run to prove 
end of the House of Lords. To the Rev. Charles Kingsley we 
are indebted for a delightful article with the quaint designation of 
‘A Charm of Birds ;”" and the number concludes with a review of 
tr © recently published “ Life, Letters, and Speeches of Lord Planket.” 
Che Fortnightly Re for this month contains an article on 
|; liracles and Special Providences,” by Professor Tyndall, in which 
M., > sampton Lectures’”’ for 1865 are treated with reference to Mr. 
~ -4'ey 8 contribution to that collection. The question of miracles is 
Yer of eminent interest to those who waver between doubts as to the 
or natural origin of many so-called manifestations. The subject 
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has never been thoroughly or impartially sifted, nor can it, until the 
contest between faith, revelation, and rationalism come to some final 
issue upon a neutral ground. The article of Professor Tyndall is clear 
and thoughtful, so far as it goes. Here is a nut to crack for some en- 
thusiasts who so readily place their controversial eggs in one basket :— 
“Thus also when we seek the cause of the diffusion of a religion, 
whether it be due to miracles or to the spiritual force of its founders, 
we exclude the miracles, and, finding the result unchanged, we infer 
the miracles are not the effective cause. This important experiment 
Mahometanism has made for us. It has lived and spread without 
miracles; and to assert in the face of this fact that Christianity has 
spread because of miracles, is not more opposed to the spirit of science 
than to the common sense of mankind.” Mr. Ralston’s sketch of 
Piautus is very neat and effective. The figure of a “stout, thick-set 
man, with a large head and big feet; a rubicund face, tanned by the 
sun; keen, piercing eyes, and reddish hair,” is just what we should 
imagine a portrait of the old Roman Moliére to have been. This is 
the most readable paper in the entire number. Mr. O’Neil’s “ Picture- 
Gatherings of Paris” is rather technical in tone, and Mr. Meredith’s 
sonnet is to us unintelligible. It is addressed, ‘‘To ;’ and the 
meaning has followed the dedication. ‘The Relations between the 
Crowns of England and Scotland” is a sound historical essay con- 
taining many novel points. Mr. Molesworth adds to the already over- 
crowded literature of Reform, and condenses the history of the question 
with considerable skill. Mr. Conway, ina very short article, reviews 
the “ Prospects of America.” Mr, Conway is one of the few reliable 
writers on the subject which he discusses. His contribution is in- 
formed with the knowledge of a man who has seen politics working in 
the States, and whose opinions are not merely gathered at second 
hand. The department of “ Public Affairs” is, we think, a mistake 
in @ monthly journal, however well done, and it is well done in the 
Fortnightly. The “ Critical Notices” are not above the average of 
such performances anywhere else, save perhaps that by Mr. Morley 
which advocates the franchise for women. His concluding remark, 
however, seems to us rather to weaken his case. We give it in his 
own words :—* Finally, I would ask whether the majority of women, 
like the majority of men, are not so sluggish as to make it eminently 
worth while to give them the franchise, or anything else which might 
open one more source of interest.’””’ The Fortnightly, on the whole, is 
one of the few Magazines really worth spending an hour or two over. 
It improves every month, and seems to have been sensibly relieved by 
getting rid of the unnecessary issue on the 15th. It is now a first- 
class Magazine, consisting of literatare such as the most thoughtful 
and highly educated may find pleasure in reading; and were it not for 
the anomaly of the title, it would leave little to be desired. 

A very interesting article on early Scotch history, by Mr. George 
Burnett, Lyon King-of-Arms, inaugurates the new number of Mac. 
It is founded on Mr. Burton’s “ History of Scotland,” but 
contains so much original information as to assume the dignity of a 
substantive essay. Another very good article is that by Mr. J. W. 
Hales, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, on “ Early 
English,” which, taking Mr. Morris’s ‘‘ Specimens of Early English” 
(issued from the Clarendon Press of Oxford) as its text, gives several 
curious details of the parentage of our mother tongue, and enters into 
some judicious considerations as to the value of the provincial dialects 
as relics of the original Saxon or Danish speech. In “ The Battle of 
Burke’s Minority in the House of Commons,” Mr. Reginald Palgrave 
reverts to asingular piece of eighteenth-century Parliamentary history, 
and tells the story with humour and spirit. Mr. J. Goodall, in a paper 
on “Long Holidays,” condemns the excessive extension of leisure 
which is now allowed to schoolboys, and the undue amount of atten- 
tion at present bestowed on physical exercises and athletic games. He 
says that the working year in our public schools (the arrangements of 
which are copied in many private schools) consists of only 175 days 
against 190 days for holidays and Sundays. The other articles are a 
pleasant paper, called “The Abbot’s Way,” on a certain district in 
Somereetshire ; and some speculations by Mr. Edward Dicey on “ War 
In the latter, the writer proposes to show that, with 
the spread of popular principles of government, wars will for a time 
become more, instead of less, likely, because the patriotic instincts 
will be intensified. But he is also of opinion that, ultimately, as the 
idea of the community of races becomes more powerful, something like 
a Earopean Federation will be established, and nations will no more 
fight one another than, in these days, Wessex thinks of fighting Mercia. 
The article is written with all Mr. Dicey’s clear good sense and varied 
knowledge, and is well worth reading in this epoch of universal arma- 
ment and general distrust. Of the two serial novels—* Silcote of 
Silcotes”’ and ‘* Old Sir Douglas ’’—we need only report progress. 

The C this month commences a new story, called “ The 
Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly,” which promises to be very interesting. 
This is succeeded by an article, composed mainly of bits of theatrical 
gossip, called ‘* Slips on and off the Stage.” In its article on “ Mobs,” 
the Cornhill has made some capital out of the Hyde-park achieve- 
ments of Messrs. Beales and Company, and gives its readers a rather 
ably- written account of mob operations in this country during the last 
and present centuries. The author begins with the divine right and 
passive obedience mob of 1709, whose daily escort of Dr. Sacheverell 
from the scene of his impeachment at Westminster to his chambers in 
the Temple, must have troubled the authorities of those days quite as 
much as the late Reform demonstrations worried the West End trades- 
men of ours. He then touches upon the riots occasioned by Sir Robert 
Walpole’s Excise Bi!l of 1733, when the great statesman was nearly 
strangled in his endeavours to make his way through the crowd sur- 
rounding the House, and was ultimately compelled to succumb to the 
out-of-doors opposition and withdraw the Bill. Next follow the 
Wilkes riots of 1768, which had, however, very little of a national 
character, and were mostly confined to the roughs of London; the 
riots arising out of the attempts of the House of Commons to exclude 
reporters, in which the privileges of Parliament and those of the City 
of London, supported by the Seven Dials, came into serious collision ; 
the Lord George Gordon riots, which may be said to have been the 
last of those which had the effect of completely paralyzing the Govern- 
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ment; the riots of 1819, which resulted in the “* Peterloo Massacre,” 
and the Reform riots of 1831, when Lord Londonderry and the Duke 
of Cumberland were pulled off their horses, the windows of the Dukes 
of Wellington and Newcastle smashed to pieces, and the Mansion- 
house of the Mayor of Bristol sacked in the mob’s pursuit after Sir 
Charles Wetherell. The writer of the article avoids mention of the 
riots of last year, regarding them as too recent for discussion without 
the suspicion of political bias; but he points out as a lesson, which the 
experience of a hundred and fifty years teaches us, that whilst we need 
never fear a mob when the better classes and the authorities are true 
to themselves, the slightest want of energy may bring a recurrence of 
the scenes enacted in London in 1780 and in Bristol in 1831. 
‘The Voyage of the Diana Whaler, of Hull, in the years 1866-7,” 
gives in an extended form particulars of the sufferings of the crew, 
with which the public have been already made acquainted through the 
columns of the ordinary newspapers. 

Mr. G. A. Sala continues his * Letters from Lilliput” in this month’s 
number of the Belgravia, and relieves his commonplace-book of no 
small quantity of its contents. Under the heading “ Little Haters,” 
he dishes up a few anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, Lord Nelson, and 
Napoleon, and what he relates about these personages has almost as 
much to do with hatred as it has with Lilliput. Mr. Sala is 
followed by a writer upon “ Picnics,’ who discusses the entertain- 
ment in all its forms, from the artisan bivouac under an umbrella in 
Bushy Park, up to the entertainment of a duke in the Highlands. The 
next article, upon the Paris Exhibition, would not be without its interest 
if it gave any information with respect to the Exhibition ; but, as it is, 
it affords neither instruction nor amusement. ‘ Carpenter’s Scenes” 
is a pleasantly written article descriptive of the tricks and arrange- 
ments upon which society now and then falls back to give time for 
a change of costume, or an escape from an unpleasant visitor. Mr. 
Walter Thornbury, in his “London Squares,” takes us past those 
houses at the south corner of Guildford-street, which represent what 
was formerly Baltimore House, the place to which Lord Baltimore 
brought Miss Woodcock, the Tower-hill milliner, whose lover, subse- 
quently discovering her, procured her release under a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, obtained from Lord Mansfield. The author then proceeds to 
No. 21 in Russell-square, memorable as the residence of Sir Samuel 
Romilly ; and to No. 65, where lived Sir Thomas Lawrence, the great 
painter. The reader is then conducted through Leicester-square and 
Grosvenor-square, and on his way is entertained with some pleasant 
gossip about William Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, John Hunter, and 
Thistlewood of the Cato-street conspiracy. Mr. Mortimer Collins’s 
verses, entitled “‘ The Beauty of Art,” appear to unusual advantage 
by the side of the nonsense of which Belgravian poetry generally 
consists. The other “poems” in this number, however, are quite 
as bad as any that it has ever been our misfortune to read, and are 
only to be equalled by the illustrations which accompany them. 

London Society, in the style of its engravings, very su cessfully 
emulates the Belgravia. In other respects, however, this month’s 
number is quite up to the average, and contains a fair selection of 
amusing stories and sketches. 

The Dublin University Magazine has an article on Sir Thomas 
More, on whom a glowing eulogy is pronounced, though More was a 
Papist, and the Dublin University is a highly Protestant publication. 
*“ Some Romances of Irish History” are, for the most part, in the 
present instalment, a continuation of the collection of Wexford fairy 
tales which have appeared in previous numbers of the Magazine, and 
are therefore, so far, not historical in any sense. But they are very 
amusing, and are perhaps rather pleasanter reading than some parts 
of Irish history. From Irish we pass to Anglo-Saxon archzology, in 
the article entitled ** Phases of Old English Life’’; and in the further 
instalment of the very interesting series on “Glastonbury Abbey, 
Past and Present,” we have another contribution to the social annals 
of England. It has reference to “ the Wiclif Period,” and abounds in 
remarkable details, such as do not generally come within the scope of 
history. These, together with an article advocating the assumption 
by the State of the Irish railways, and additional chapters of the two 
serial stories, form an excellent and attractive number. 

The present is a very fair number of the Argosy. The “ History of 
Robert Falconer,” with which it commences, although containing 
perhaps too much of the vernacular of the north for English readers, 
appears to present a curious and interesting picture of student-life 
at a Scotch University. There are some verses of more than 
ordinary beauty and merit introduced into the story. ‘ Shoemaker’s 
Village,” which, by the way, is omitted in the contents-page, continnes 
to give some admirably written sketches of village life, and appears 
to come to a conclusion this month in the death of Cherry White. 
“ Firdausi” is an article containing selections from the great epic 
poem ofthe Homer of Persia—the “ Shih Nima ”—a legendary history 
of that country from the remotest times. The translations display 
considerable ability. “‘The Hermit of Gauting” is an interesting 
description of the adventures of a Utopian philanthropist. If we 
except the two adventures with which Arminius Vambéry favours 
the readers of the Argosy, and which are commonplace and wearisome 
in the extreme, the other articles are quite up to the average, and 
the poetry much superior to what is generally met with in monthlies. 

Some interesting particulars concerning the administration of 
charity among the Jews are given in the Month, in an article called 
*€ Jewish and Catholic Poor.” The writer shows that the Israelities 
in London are much better attended to by the voluntary exertions of 
their fellow-religionists than the poor Catholics are by the efforts of 
the prosperous in their own community; and he makes various sug- 
gestions for an extension of charitable assistance among the Papists 
of our large towns. The paper on “ Promotion and Discipline in the 
French Army” favourably contrasts the military system of our 
neighbours with our own. The series on “English Premiers” is 
continued, and Pitt and Addington are passed under review. ‘“ Marie 
Antoinette in the Temple” is an article on M. de Beauchesne’s “ Life 
of Louis XVII.” The “ Scenes in Teneriffe” are continued, and so 
is “Queen Margaret's Journal.” The other contents of the number 
are too directly theological for us to notice. 
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The Contemporary Review has some thoughtful and learned treatises. 
of which the subjects are— The Confessions of St. Augustine,” by the 
Dean of Emiy; “ The Morality of Literary Art,” by H. A. Page ( 
reply to Mr. Robert Buchanan’s apology for amorous poetry in a recent 
number of the Fortnightly); “ Studies in the History of Religions 
Thought in England,” by Principal Tulloch (of which the first article 
is devoted to John Hales); *“* Mr. Munro’s Lucretius,” by the Rey. 
Henry Hayman, B.D.; and “ The Republicanism of Young England,” 
by an ex-M.P., who seems to be wofully afflicted with Tory fears. 

The Art Journal gives as its steel plates “ Arming the Knight” 
(from Mr. J. CO. Hook’s picture illustrative of a passage in the 
** Pilgrim’s Progress’), and “ Lady Jane Grey and Roger Ascham,” 
after the picture by Mr. J. C. Horsley; both very pleasing subjects 
The number also contains some further exquisite woodcuts illustrat 
the works of art in the Paris Exhibition. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine proceeds with ‘‘ The Gravenors 
and the “ Popular History of the English Bible,’ and presents itg 
readers besides with a fair selection of articles on subjects interesting 
to the clerical world. Good Words commences a series of articles by 
Mr. Piazzi Smyth on “The Great Pyramid, and Egyptian Life of 
Four Thousand Years Ago.’’ The other semi-religious publicationg 


—_— the Nain ] iv M Lg uzwne, the Nam 7 1/ at H me, t} e ] : Wn " ay ] 
the People’s Magazine—contain the usual array of articles instructive 
exhortatory, sentimental, and amusing. The / publishes a 


readable second number; and the St. James’s and Siz) vy Maga 
and the Light Blue, pursue their accustomed course. 

We have also received the Victoria Mag 
Magazine, the Baptist Magazine, and the Eclectic. 


Cy 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


MeMBERS of Parliament are fond of enlivening their speeche: 
every now and then with a poetical quotation. These are generally 
derived from rather hackneyed sources. They come either fron the 
best-worn places in Horace, Ovid, or Juvenal, or from equally common 
passages in the works of Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Gray, Campbell 
Scott, or Byron. It is but seldom that the less familiarly read authors 
are brought into requisition; and we do not recollect ever having see: 
until the present week, a quotation from Chaucer in the reports 
Parliament. On Wednesday afternoon, however, Mr. Ewart, in moving 
the second reading of the Oxford and Cambridge U 
tion Bill, said that “in Scotland the sons of mechanics 
university on oatmeal and the scantiest fare. They might be miserably 
poor, but they were nobly independent. They came for work, like 
Chaucer’s ‘ Poor Scholar.’”’ And he then gave the passage in qu 
tion, which, according to Tyrwhitt’s text, runs thus 


’ 


versities Educa- 


lived at the 


‘¢ A Clerk ther was of Oxenforde also 
That unto logike hadde long ygo. 
As lene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he was not right fat, Lundertake. 


3 


For him was liever han at his beddes hed 

Twenty bokes, clothed in blake or red, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robes riche, or fidel, or sautrie.”’ 
Considering the old English and quaint spelling, these lines are given 
in the morning papers with tolerable exactness. Very strange blunders 
however, sometimes occur in Parliamentary reports of literary quota- 
tions. About seven years ago, some one brought forward Pope’s 
well-known couplet,— 


* Earless on high stood unabash’d Defoe, 
And Tutchin, flagrant from the scourge, below. 


All the daily papers had the passage more or less wrong; but th 
Morning Advertiser produced the following astounding result :— 
** Fearless on high stood unabash’d the foe, 


And blushing fragment from the scourge bel py.’ 


The spirit of Pope, we should: think, must have shuddered on Par 
nassus at this outrage. 

We have received from Melbourne a “ Lyric Masque, written for 
the opening of the Intercolonial Exhibition of Australia, 1866.” It 
bears the title of “The South-Sea Sisters,” and is by Mr. R. H. Horne, 
the author of “Orion,” and of several tragic dramas which, in the 
last generation, gave their author a deservedly high place among the 
poets of the time. For the last fifteen years, Mr. Horne has been an 
Australian colonist, and about two years ago we had the pleasure of 
reviewing a dramatic poem of his, written in some wild region of gullies 
and water-holes, on the equally wild subject of ‘“* Prometheus the 
Fire-Bringer.” The present production is a curiosity. It deals 
largely in nuggets, and quartz, and “dampers,” and Worooboomiboo, 
and other bits of Jocal colour. We dare say it was well adapted to its 
purpose ; but, with the exception of a good line or two, here and there, 
it will hardly add to Mr. Horne’s reputation. The incidental music, 
we see, was composed by Mr. Horsley, and the poem is translated into 
French and German verse. 


The New York Tribune got its necrographer to write an obituary 00 
. . . ° , hat 
Mr. J. Stansfeld, M.P. for Halifax, under the impression that that 


gentleman was in a condition for the process. The mistake arose 
from Mr. Stansfeld being confounded with the lamented artist, Mr 
Clarkson Stanfield. ‘“ Dropping a tear” has now become one of the 
functions of a certain class of journalism, and whole ropes of onions 
are kept in these newspaper establishments for the use of the literary 
mourner. It must be eminently unpleasant for such an employ: - 
waste his emotion over the wrong grave, and to fiud (as the story » 
told of the admirer of the author of the “ Ode to the Passions ’’) that 
he had been weeping over the tomb, not of Mr. Collins the poet, but 
of Mr. Collins the tailor. — 

Mr. George Cruikshank has just completed for Dr. She 
Muspratt a picture called ‘ Mother’s Love,” of which report spe 3 
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The tale that gave the idea to Mr. Cruikshank, appeared 
l’s Magazine more than forty years ago. It wasfrom the 
Professor Wilson, and was published under the title of “‘ Hannah 
ramond’s Bairn.” The Professor and Cruikshank were great friends, 
“ the artist wished, if possible, to associate some of his work with 


very highly. 
I lens ) 


© 


. me of the author of “ Under Canvas.” 

The current number of Messrs. Loncman & Co's. “ Notes on 
Rooks” contains some particulars concerning the “ Memoirs and 
C nondence of Sir Philip Francis,” commenced by the late Joseph 
p Heq., and now preparing for publication in two volumes, 


, editorship of Mr. Herman Merivale. The late Mr. Joseph 
it is here stated, devoted a very large portion of his time 
e later years of his life to an inquiry into the life of Sir Philip 
ind his alleged connection with the Letters of Junius, I 
iit of his investigation of these subjects, he became possessed 
» mass of original papers and correspondence of Sir Philip and 
of his family ; of the manuscript reminiscences and other 
s of him left by Lady Francis, Sir Philip’s second wife; of a 
of miscellaneous papers which had been in possession of 
3ampson Woodfall, the publisher of the Public Advertiser, in 
Janius Letters first appeared, together with a quantity of 

3. materials, lent or given him by persons, members of whose 
ad been connected in various ways with Francis during his 
Che arrangement of these materials, and the completion 
unded on them, became an engrossing occupation with Mr. 

it he commenced his operations on them upon a scale 
resent editor found it impossible to maintain. Mr. Parkes 
him eight chapters completed, conducting his hero only 


the year 1768, in which the first Letter of Junius 


\t that point, his labours were terminated by death. 
left a very large quantity of materials as yet unused ; 
uch order as to enable a successor to take up the 
he narrative, and continue it on anything like the 
1 he had commenced it. The editor has therefore con- 
elf with completing the Life on a reduced plan, and 





Philip Francis to speak chiefly for himself,and the Junian 


the subject to unravel itself, by extracts, as far as space 
" mit, from the great body of manuscripts intrusted to him for 


se by the family of Mr. Parkes. 

instance of a blunder made in the correction of a 
by the Daily News, which says :—“ The Com- 
Public Petitions continue to be extremely vigilant in their 


sing 


3 pointed out 


efects in orthography, grammar, &c., of the petitions 


% for reproduction their appendix 


OY means Ol n 


Every error 


’ 
asterisk, Cor- 


held up to public notice 
th 


foot of the page, * 3 a seems, 
the committee themselves need some assistance or 


witth al te at 


that 
" Thus, in the appendix to the 26th report, to the word 
th following commencement of a petition presented by 

iy, ‘the petition of the undersigned general officers on the 
her Majesty's Indian army,’ &c., are added the extraordinary 

.G. Curious as it may seem, the foregoing is ‘ 

ng of Augsburg (says a daily contemporary) 

» curious account of a Japanese newspaper which was 
1 at Jeddo at the beginning of the present year. It is 
silky-looking yellowish paper, contains fourteen quarto 


r 


d is entitled Ban K (“ The Universal News- 
The object of the paper is stated in the preliminary 
to be to furnish the Japanese with the most important 

and it is to appear from two to three times a month. In 
ng number there is a dialogue between two Japanese meeting 
Park, who discuss the relative advantages of the overland 
Panama and San Francisco routes respectively, by which each 

lin L Then follows an elaborate article on 
lelegraph, detailing the advantages it secures to commerce 

8, especially in case of war. 

the East we also learn that the Chinese Government is about to 
a college for European languages and science at Pekin, being 
thereto by a very remarkable petition from the Council of the 

S f Languages, in which the inferiority of the Chinese to the 

West nations is affirmed, and the necessity of making progress is 

enforced ; that the Rev. W. C. Burns, missionary at Pekin, has pub- 
the Mandarin colloquial dialect the first part of the 

’s Progress,” and has also completed the translation of the 

ms into Chinese; that a printing-office in the European style has 

established by the Tantai, or Governor of Shanghai, where coal 
gas is now manufactured, and the natives compete with Europeans 

the art of photography; that the King of Siam has set up a 

r-office under the management of an Englishman; that a 

tovernment school has been established at Yeddo for the cul- 

of the English, French, and Dutch languages; and that a 

stanee translation of Shakespeare is in course of publication at 

Bombay. So the “immovable East” is moving at length. Let us 

8 moving to some good purpose, and not simply destroying an 
ution in vain endeavours to assimilate a new. 

‘Tes Lt yndent of N tes an l Quc ries “ys C. D. L = Greenock) offers 

nts with reference to the origin of the name “‘ Don Quixote.” 

-**T have long wondered what could have suggested the 

lame of his immortal hero to-Cervantes. Quesada, one of the Don’s 

attributed surnames, is common in Spain. Queso is cheese in Spanish. 


Shin I ,d 


ndon. the 





re « tag 


v or Quievada is also a common Spanish name, meaning a jaw. | 

rd makes it mean lantern-jawed—no doubt appropriate, but not | 
x - Quijote or Quiwote is armour for the thigh, or cwisse; the | 
a ‘nh cuissart, not cwissot (which means the haunch), as the clever | 


iter in this month’s Cornhill, in a sparkling article entitled ‘Don 
xote’s Country,’ says in a note at p. 454, No. 88. Don Thigh-piece 
» then, the Don’s real name.” | 
rhe annual gathering of booksellers and their friends, at the | 
~ooksellers’ Provident Retreat, Abbotts Langley, is fixed for next 
eurday, the 15th. The annual dinner in aid of the funds of the | 
~‘ewsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident Institution, took place at the 


) 
i) 


is 





Freemasons’ Tavern on Tuesday evening. Mr. W. H. Smith, the 
great newsagent of the Strand, was in the chair, and made a atirring 
appeal on behalf of the association, which appears to be in want of 
fands. Subscriptions were announced amounting to about £600—a 
| much larger sum than any hitherto collected. 
| Under the title of “ Bibliothéque Internationale Universelle,” some 
| 
| 


French specalators propose to bring out a complete Encyclopzedia of 
books on every possible subject. A programme of the scheme has 
been issned by Messrs. A. Chaix & Co.; but, without seeing this 
docums nt, which is not at present before us, we do not very clearly 
understand the project, and can only perceive that it is of vast pro- 


portions and almost interminable extent. 

M. { nent Duvernois, one of the principal writers in the Liberté, 

about to leave that journal, and to set up a new morning paper, to 
be called La Discussion, the first number of which will appear on the 
L5th instant. 

With a view to clearing off his stock quickly, Mr. Henry G. Bohn 
has published a catalogue of French, Italian, German, Spanish, and 


f 
other books in foreign modern languages, at prices very considerably 
; 


below those in former lists. 


At a recent meeting of the Middlesex Archzlogical Society (says 


the ] ‘), it was stated that only one literary man had ever 
been known to reside in Grub-street—John Foxe, the martyrologist, 
whose “ Acts and Monuments” were reviled by the Papists as ** Grub- 
street writings.’’ 

A marble memorial of Bishop K has been recently erected at 
Taunton, through the exertions of Mr. Kinglake and other Somerset- 


shire gentlemen. Ken, though of Somersetshire family, was born in 
] 
| 


rasnire. 


The pupils of Mr. Ridding, the head-master of Winchester College, 


} . ‘ 


have irted a weekly publication—half-review, half-newspaper— 
called the Vi hamist, after William of Wykeham, the founder of the 
college. 

The last work of the late Mr. E. H. Baily, the seulptor, was a bust 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 
The new volumes of Baron Tauchnitz’s German series will contain 


“In the year 13,” by Mr. C. L. Lewes, 


a translation of Fritz Reuter’s 

a son of Mr. G. H. Lewes. 
Herr Francis Henry Stratmann, of Krefeld, has just published the 

fifth part of his “ Dictionary of the English Language of the Thir- 


teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries.” 

Mr. W. J. Linton, of New York preparing a history of wood 
engray from the earliest times, in England, Germany, France, 
At und elsewhere. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. will publish in a few days—A second 

ies of “‘ Essays on Religion and Literature,’ by various writers, 
edi , Archbishop Manning; “‘ A Story of Doom, and other Poemas,”’ 
by Jean Inglelow ; “ The History of Philosophy, from Thales to Comte,” 
by George Henry Lewes, third edition, re-written and enlarged, 2 
vols.: “The Church and the World in 1867,” a second series of 


« Essays on Questions of the Day,’ by various writers, edited by the 
Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A.; &c. 

MACMILLAN & CO 
an Invention, by the author of 


n the press:—“ The Danvers 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe ” 


Messrs. have 


” 


Papers, ; 


‘Fine Art, chiefly Contemporary ’’ by William Michael Rossetti ; 
‘“The Ancien Régime, as it existed on the Continent before the French 
Revolution, Three Lectures,” by th Rev. Charles Ki igsley ; A Visit 
to some American Schools and Colleges,” by Sophia Jex Blake; 
“The Seven Weeks’ War, its Antecedents and its Incidents,” 
by H. M. Hozier, Military Correspondent of the T with 


the Prussian Army during the German campaign « f 1866, with maps 
and plans; “Three English Statesmen—Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt, 
Four Lectures,” by Goldwin Smith; ‘‘ Shipwrecks of Faith,”’ three 
s preached before the | niversity of Cambridge, in May, 1867, 
by R. C. Trench, Archbishop of Dublin; “ The Life of Father Paul 
Sarpi,” newly written from authentic and hitherto unused sources, by 
A. G. Campbell, “An Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric,” with 
analysis, notes, and appendices, by H. M. Cope; “ A Shilling Book of 
Golden Deeds,” a reading book for schools and general readers, by the 
author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe;’’ “‘ A Shilling Book of Words from 
the Poets,” selected for the use of parochial schools and libraries, by 
Mrs. Vaughan ; * Elementary Lessons in Physical Geology,” by Archi- 
bald Geikie; “ A Plan for the Reorganization of the Army,” by W. E. 
Hall: and “ Observations on the Pathology of Dyspepsia, in relation 
to the Diagnosis and Treatment of the various forms of Indigestion,” 
by Wilson Fox. The same publishers are about to add to their Golden 
Treasury Series, “ La Lyre Francaise,’ by Gustave Masson; “A 
Book of Worthies,” by the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe”; &. 
Messrs. BLackwoop & Sons bave in the Press :—‘‘ A Memoir of 
W. Edmonstoune Aytoun,” by Theodore Martin, 1 vol.; “‘The Public 
Schools of England ’—Westminster, Shrewsbury, Winchester, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Charterhouse, by the author of “ Etoniana, 1 vol. ; “* Social 
Reforms in Scotland,” by David Milne Home, Esq., of Wedderburn ; 
“The Sacred Poets of the Scottish Reformation, and their Relation to 
by Professor Mitchell, St. Andrews; and a 
of the “ Poems of Caroline Bowles 


sermon 


those of Germany,” 
complete one-volume edition 
Southey.” 

Mr. Joun Murray will publish next week, with illustrations, “ Deer 
and Deer Parks, some account of English Parks, with Notes on the 
Management of Deer,” by Evelyn Philip Shirley. 

Messrs. VirtuE & Co. have in the press “* Six Comedies of Terence,” 
with Hnglich notes, critical and explanatory, by the Rev. James 
Davies, late scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, with facsimiles of the 
Ambrosian MS., forming one of their series of School and College 
Classics : other volumes are in preparation. 

Messrs. Surru, Exper, & Co. will publish in a few days—* A Week 
in a French Country-House,” by Adelaide Sartoris, with two illustra- 
tions by Frederick Leighton, A.R.A.; and a volume on the “ Study 
of Celtic Literature,” by Matthew Arnold, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WHEK. 





Arnold (M.), On the Study of Celtic Literature. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Beasley (R. D.), Arithmetic for Schools. 12mo., 3s. 

Belgravia, Edited by Miss Braddon. Vol. II. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Blake (S. J.), A Visit to some American Schools and Colleges. Cr. ‘“" 6s. 

Brooke (C.), Elements of Natural Philosophy. 6th edit. Feap., 12s. 6d. 

Brown (J.), Epitaphs and Inscriptions in Greyfriars Chapel, E burgh, Cr, 8vo., 
7s. 6d 





8. 6d, 

Byrne (0.), Tables of Dual Logarithms. Cr. 4to., 21s. 

Cope (E. M.), Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetcric, 8vo., 14s, 

Cornhill Magazine (The). Vol. XV. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Currie (J.), English Prose Composition. 12mo., 1s. 6d. : 

Danvers Papers (The). By Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Sq. Feap., 
d 


| 

4s. 6d. | 

Emerson (R. W.), May-Day, and other Pieces. Feap., 1s. 

Forest (The) and the Field, By the “* Old Shekarry.”” 8vo., 21s. 

Foster (F.), Our Premier ; or, Love and ys Cheap edit. Cr, 8vo., 1s. 

Hetherington (W. M.), Apologetics of the Christian Faith. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Hozier (A, M.), The Seven Weeks’ War. 2 vols. Svo., 28s. 

Inman (Rev. J.), Nautical Tables. New edit., revised. Royal 8vo., 21s. 

Innes (A. T.), The Law of Creeds in Scotland. S8vo., 15s. 

Ingelow (J 7 A Story of Doom, and other Poems. Feap., 5s. 

Is it a . By Author of “The Cream of a Life.” 3 vols, Cr, 8vo., 
£1, 11s. 6d. 

Jannetti (F.), Quadri Storici. 2nd edit. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

——, Musaico di Poesia Italiana, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Kingsley (C.}, Three Lectures on the Ancien Régime. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

Krepp (F. 0.), The oa Question. Royal 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Kitto (Dr. J.), Daily Bible Dlustrations. ew edit. Vol. IV. Cr. 8yvo., 68. 

Kingsley (H.), Leighton Court. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Maclear (J. F.), Slass-Book of New Testament History. New edit. 18mo., 
5s. 6d. 

Macpherson (R.), The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Marbeo (H.), London Labour, and the London Poor. Newedit. Vol. I. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 

Mazzini (J.), Life and Writings of. Vol. 1V. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Meadows (F. C.), Prescriber’s Companion. 2nd edit. 32mo., 3s. 6d. 

Mill (J. 8.), Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy. 3rd edit. 8vo., 16s. 

Morris (J. W.), Student’s Chart of Modern History. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Mrs. Brown's Visit to the Paris Exhibition. By A. Sketchley. Feap., 1s. 

Mullinger (J. B.), Cambridge Characteristics in the Seventeenth Century. Cr. 8vo., 





4s. 6d. 
Phelps (A.), Man’s Renewal; or, The Work of the + Spirit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
mma 7. M.), Fine Art: Contemporary Notices. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Salmon Fishing: Drawn and Lithographed by R.O.C. Oblong folio, 7s. 6d. 
Scott (Sir W.) Waverley Novels. Illustrated edit, (48 vols.), reissue, Vols. 
XXXII.and XXXIII. Feap., 4s. 6d. each. 
y weer (F. E.), Lewis Arundel. Illustrated. New edit. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
Sophocles (Edipus Rex. With Notes by W. B. Jones. Imp. 16mo,, 1s, 6d. 
Social Duties Considered. By a Man of Business. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Swayne (J. G.), Obstetric Aphorisms. 4thedit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Taperanux (P. E.), My French Companion to Paris. Fcap., 2s. 6d. 
Tennyson (A.), Vivien and Guinevere: Two Idyls. Illustrated by Photographs 
from Drawings by G. Doré. 2 vols. Folio, £3. 3s. each. 
Thoughts on Men and Things, By Angelina Gushington. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Trench (Archbp.), Shipwrecks of Faith. ThreeSermons. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Van Doren (H.), Commentary on St, Luke. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 
ha a (M.), Ancient Architecture. Translated by J. Gwilt. New edit. 12mo., 
8. 
Vizetelly (H.), Story of the Diamond Necklace. 2nd edit. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 25s. 
Watkins (C. F.), The Basilica, Cr. 4to., 7s. 6d, 
Worthies (The) of Cumberland. By H. Lonsdale. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Wylde (H.), Music in its Art-Mysteries. 8vo., 6s. 
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Advertisements should be forwarded to the Cffice, 11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
not later than 6 o’clock on Thursday afternoon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S GARDENS, REGENT’S 
PARK.—SECOND EXHIBITION.—PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUIT. 
Wednesday, June 19th. Tickets to be obtained only at the Gardens,‘and of the 
Society's Clerk, at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, by vouchers from 
Fellows of the Society, price 5s., or on the day of the Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. 
Gates open at 2 o’clock. F 
Military Bands will play from 2 to 7 o’clock. 
AMERICAN PLANTS, Monday next, June 10th. Tickets 2s. 6d. each. 


N ETAMORPHOSES.—The Great Wonder of the Season.— 

Every Night at 8\—EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—Day Perform- 
ances, Wednesday and Saturday, at 3.—Tickets at Mr. Mitchell’s, Royal Library, 
Old Bond-street; F. Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside; and at the Box-office, from 
10 till 5.—General Manager, Mr. H. MEARING, 
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BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 














a && 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET, 
BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do, 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do, 
BOSTONIT® 2 6 Do. 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 BOOK SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


. Sold by a!) Stationers, 
Wholesale, PERKY & CO., 37, Ked Lion-cquare, and 3, Cheapside, London, 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
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REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE.—Commencin 

lst June, 1867.—FAMLLY TICKETS (for not less than two Persons) wi 

be issued by all Trains at the following Reduced Fares from London to LOWES 
TOFT, Yarmouth, Hunstanton, Aldborough, Harwich, or Walton-on-the-Naze 
and back, available for one Calendar Month from the date of issue, Fares (each 
person) from London.—To Lowestoft, Yarmouth, or Hunstanton and back - first. 
class, 35s.; second-class, 27s, 6d. To a and back: first-class, 30s . 
second-class, 25s, To Harwich or Walton-on-the-Naze and back : first-class 22s. 
second-class, 18s. ty a 
WEEKLY RETURN TICKETS will also be issued at the following Reduced 
Fares. London to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, or Aldborough and back (via Bw were 
and Woodbridge only) : first-class, 308 ; second-class, 24s,; third-class, 17s 6d. 
London to Harwich or Walton-on-the-Naze and back, first-class, 20s. ; second. 
class 15s.; third-class, 10s. London to Hunstanton and back ; first-class, 30s, 


second-class, 24s, ; third-class, 17s. 6d. 
R. MOSELEY, General Manager. 


By order, 
REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—WHITSUNTIDE HOLL. 


DAYS. First and Second Class Return Tickets issued on Friday, June 7 
and intervening days, will be available for the return journey on any day up to 
and including Saturday, June 15. e 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—WHITSUNTIDE HOLI- 

DAYS.—A CHEAP EXOURSION TRAIN to CAMBRIDGE, Ely 

Wisbeach, Lynn, Hunstanton, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, &c., will leave the 
Bishopegate Station on Saturday, 8th June, at 12.30 p.m, 

A Cheap Excursion Train to Colchester, Walton-on-the-Naze, Ipswich, Harwich 
Bury St. Edmunds, Norwich, Woodbridge, Aldborcugh, Beccles, Yarmouth. 
Lowestoft, and other stations, will leave the Bishopsgate Station on Saturday, 8th 
June, at 1.30 p.m. 

Tickets available for return up to and including Saturday, 15th June, 

For fares, &c., see handbills. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—A DAY at the SEA- 
SIDE.—EVERY SUNDAY, a SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAIN to 
COLCHESTER, Walton-on-the-Naze, and Harwich will leave the Bisho sgate 
Station at 9.0. a.m., returning from Harwich at 7.0. p.m. Walton-on-the-Nare at 
6.30 p.m., and Colchester 7.45 p.m, And 
t EVERY MONDAY, a Special Excursion Train to Walton-on-the-Naze and 
Harwich, will leave the Bishopsgate Station at 8.30 a.m., returning from Harwich 
at 7.0 p.m., and Walton-on-the-Naze at 6.0 p.m. Fares to Colchester, Walton-on- 
the-Naze,or Harwich and back ; first-class, 7s. 6d.; second-class, 5s. 6d, ; third. 
class, 3s. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— WHITSUNTIDE 
HOLIDAYS.—On Whit Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, SPECIAL EX- 
CURSION TRAINS to BROXBOURNE and RYE HOUSE will run from the 
Bishopsgate Station.— Fares for the Double Journey: first-class, 3s. 6d.; second- 
class, 2s, 6d.; third-class, 1s. 6d, For particulars, see handbills. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY —WHITSUNTIDE 

* HOLIDAYS. — EXCURSIONS to EPPING FOREST by all trains from 
Bishopsgate, Mile End, Fenchurch-street, and Stepney. On Whit Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday additional trains will be ran, at frequent intervals, between 
Bishopsgate and Loughton. By order, R. MOSELEY, General Manager. 


DISDERI, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


D'S8DEk Photographic Artist to H.I. Majesty the Emperor 

Napoleon III. and the Imperial Family ; to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias; also to H.R. Majesty the Queen of ng and the Royal Family; 
to His Majesty the King of Italy; to His Majesty the King of Holland ; to His 
Majesty the King of Portugal ; to the Imperial Academy of Music ; Photographer 
of the Palace of the Universal Exhibition of 1855, &c, The excellent situation 
of Mr. Disdéri’s studio enables him to operate regardless of the weather. 


[8D ERI. — Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, Their 

Royal Highnesses the DUKE OF EDINBURGH, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice, have condescended to sit for their Portraits to Mr. 
Disdéri. By the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
Her Majesty and Their Royal Highnesses are-on sale at Mr. Disdéri’s Photographie 
Establishments in London, at 70, 71, and 72, Brook-street, Hanover-square ; 1D 
Paris, 8, Boulevard des Italiens; and at all the principal Booksellers of Europe. 
re ach by ny de Visite, 1s.; coloured, 28, Drawing-room Portraits, 28 6d. ; 
coloured, 5s. 


ISDERI.—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 

of Wales have honoured with a visit the studio of Mr. Disdéri, aud have 

authorised him the sale of all the Portraits taken by him of their Royal High- 

nesses, as well as those of Prince Victor and Prince George. Price: Carte de 

Visite, plain or enamel, 1s.; coloured, 2s. Cabinet Portraits, 2s. 6d. Splendid 

Portrait of H.R,H., mounted on fine tinted large cardboard, 25 x 194 inches, 
price 1 guinea. 


ISDERI.—On Sale. — Splendid Albums of Windsor and 
Osborne, photographed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patronage a0 

the gracious permission of H.M, the Queen. Historical text by Doyne C. Bell, 
» Esq. These ieee, size, half-sheet Colombia, printed in new type, on extra thie 

plate paper, include Thirty-five Photographs of Interiors and Exteriors, mount 

on extra fine tinted cardboard, and most elegantly bound in morocco. - 

Royal Edition of Windsor and Osborne, in natural photography, 20 guineas each; 

coloured, 40 guineas. Apply to Mr. Disdéri, 70, 71,72, Brook-street, Hanover- 

square; and at Paris, 8, Boulevard des Italiens, 


DP SDERL— On Sale.—Twenty-four Stereoscopic Views of the 
Interiors and Exteriors of Windsor, and Twenty-four of Osborne. 
collection complete, plain, 1 guinea ; coloured, 2 guineas, each set. saléel 
Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, photographed by Mr. er 
mounted on cloth, and forming a handsome book, small 8vo., including the po ine. ¢ 
of Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, Price, plain, 198. 5 
coloured, 30s, 
Panoramic Views at 58.; group of the Orleans family, 10s, 6d. 


oe er 

ISDERI.—Notice.— By a New Process of Mr. Disderts, he 
Carte de Visite Portraits are enlarged on Canvas to any s!ze. The Pu 

can thus obtain a photogaphic drawing, by means of which skilful artists, atte the 

to the house, can, on simple indications—such as the colour of the complexion ew 

eyes, and the hair—obtain a splendid and truthful oil painting. Mr, epee 

process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids the tediousness of long *! : 















































_METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for msking stee! pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, clea}: e:s .n price, must ensure universal approbation 
erd defy competition. P 


Fach pen bears the impress cf his reme os 9 guarentee of quality; they 


ere put up in boxes containi g «ne pc +s: eh, vib »ebel outside, and the facsimile 
of his signature. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers s21€ I chseliers. Merchents end Wholesale 
Dealers can be evpplied at the Werke, Grebem-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
Jobn-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London, 





and also adds to the charms of oil-painting the great advantages of the ea, 
and accuracy of photography. Saloons and studios, 70, 71, &72, Brook-§ ster: 
Hanover-square ; and for Rquectrian Portraits, at Hereford Lodge, — owl 
road, Old Brompton-road; Paris, 8, Boulevard des Italiens; Madri 
Toulon, 


— 


aS Ur 
OWLANDS’ KALYDOR exerts the most soothing, cooling, 
aid purifying action on the skin, eradicates freckles, pimples, dise — 4 

and other cutaneous visitations ; realizes a healthy purity of complexioa ’ 

softness and delicacy of skin. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold 7 5 

cnemists and perfumers. Ask for ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, and bewar 

| spurious and pernicious articles under the name of ‘ Kalydor.” 
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